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al’ Bealee ” 


The 747 is a magnificent aircraft. 
In spite of its sıze, it gets offthe ground faster, flies 
faster, and has quieter engines than conventional jets. 


It is guided by the same type 
of navigational system that brought the 
Apollo Spacecraft to the moon. 
“ And it lands as softiy as a bird 
ona branch. 

Even though it is capabie 

of carrying 500 passengers, TWA’s 
version will carry only 342, less 
than any other major transatlantic 
airline. 

This means that TWA passengers 

will have more room. 

There are six kitchens offering passengers a choice 

of main courses. 

Five theaters will play two different films 
during the flight! 
On a wide screen 
and in color. 

The seats are 

roomier,andaspecial 
cushioning device 

conforms to the curve 
of your back. 

In first class, there 






TWA’s 747: 
more than 
a great big Boeing. 











* IJATA regulations require a nominal charge for this. 














is a spiral staircase leading to a UzUBOUS observation 
lounge and stand-upbar. u 

Butthe beautiful Ze 
thing about the 
TWA 747 ıs what 
happens when 4 
you land in 
New York. an 

TWA is the only a D  — 
airline that has built a 747 u 4 
terminal that is really ready for 
international passengers. ‘ 

It's called Flight Wing One and it’s part ofthe 
Saarinen-designed TWA Flight Center already 
recognized as one of the architectural jewels 
of thıs century. 

The planes will taxı right upto the 
—— terminal. Hydraulic powered 
ey jetways will take you right from 

the cabin into Flight Wing One. 

And because we have our 

7 own Customs facilities, you will be 
able to avoid the crush at the 
International Arrivals Building 
where every other — — 
international airline must deposit , 
its passengers. | 

A moving sidewalk willtake \ 
you from our customs area to our ] 
main terminal. ‚7 

And all ofthis is part of every $ 
TWA 747 flight to New York. 

You’ll have to agree: that’s 
a lot of plane. 


This is America: 
This is TWA. 


Call a Travel Agent. He can make things easy for you. 
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There is still magic in this country when a Jew- 
ish kid out of Fuerth, Germany can find a 
Quaker soul brother in the White House who 
came from a Yorba Linda, Calif. lemon farm 
and between them they can fashion an ambi- 
tious statement ofinternational posture for the 
most powerful nation on earth. The document 
itself, created by Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger and delivered to Congress as an of- 
ficial record of Administration views and in- 
tentions, is as big as a short novel (40,000 
words). It is sweeping in view, yet its tone is 
quiet and its aspirations moderate. 

The President has established a pattern of 
saying simple and obvious things which bore 
the sophisticates but somehow seem common- 
sensical to a vast majority of Americans. 
‘United States Foreign Policy for the 1970s: 
A New Strategy for Peace” is for all its bulk 
one of those things. It had been called simply 
‘Foreign Policy Message” by the President, 
but the press proclaimed it his ‘State of the 
World’ message and that so bothered Nixon 
that he named it “‘A New Strategy for Peace” 
until he was reminded that was a John Ken- 
nedy line. The title and subtitle were switched 
on board Air Force One as the President flew 
from Florida to Washington with the finished 
manuscript. 

Into its making had gone hours and hours 
of talk between the President and Kissinger 
—-about the world, civilization and their place 
in it—talk informed by the two men’s shared 
love ofthisimmense global chess game. The re- 
sulting report is philosophical, it is conceptual. 
It is ordered, it is open, it is committed and it 





The Presidency/ by Hugh Sidey 


The pleasures of global chess 


is the word of the President of the United 
States. Present in spirit in it is Woodrow Wil- 
son, the man who offered another structure 
for peace, something that would, in Nixon’s 
phrase, “last longer than a Presidency.” 

“I do not want to be a President who man- 
ages crises well,’ Nixon told those around him 
during the year he has been brooding over the 
statement. ‘“What have we done that is last- 
ing?’ Whatever the answer, the hope in the 
question is fervent and clear. 

This exereise in large thinking has been one 
of Nixon’s greatest joys. It is on his face. He 
did not write the document: Kissinger did. Yet 
the President is the author. He proposed it, 
even before he became President, at Key Bis- 
cayne. His enthusiasm for the subject makes 
him kin to all the powerful men of history who 
envisioned, as Napoleon did, “the chimera of 
the beau ideal of civilization.” 

There is plainly something clean and invig- 
orating about ordering continents and pro- 
claiming good works for nations, especially on 
paper, with alot ofcomplicating specifics miss- 
ing. The nigglinglocal political squabblingthat 
clutters every move on the domestic scene falls 
away. The petty personality problems can be 
ignored or left to others. The issues are vast, 
the concepts basic and the President can feel 
as nearly sovereign as he is ever allowed to be. 

Nixon believes that no government can func- 
tion correctly in foreign affairs without some 
philosophical direction. Foreign leaders must 
have a predictable and dependable base from 
which to make their own moves. Uncertainty 
in power centers leads to miscalculation by 
adversaries, acondition the President feels has 
existed for too long. 

His ideas come mainly from the years which 
preceded his Presidency, when he saw the 
world begin to pass out of its postwar phase, 
when he himself changed from Communist 
hunter to liquidator of the Cold War. His re- 
port depicts the U.S. as a soft-spoken, some- 
what reduced Goliath, yearning for peaceful 
and mutually beneficial existence not only with 
the Soviet Union but with Red China, and 
with no enemy anywhere in the world. The 
role he proposes for us is less active t0oo— 
less proselytization for “the American way” 
abroad; no fresh alliances sought; hands off 
agreements with other large powers; caution 
about future military interventions. He speaks 
from a position of particular strength because 
he is that oddity of history, a man with con- 
servative credentials who has been able to in- 
voke liberal solutions without criticism: a ban 
on biological war, restitution of Okinawa to 


Backed up by his foreign affairs advis- 
er Henry Kissinger and some of Kis- 
singer’s young aides, President Nixon 
signs his ‘State of the World’ message. 


Japan, SALT, and a $5.3 billion cut in the 
U.S. defense budget. 

Nixon is suited for these kinds of projec- 
tions. His lawyer’s mind can suspend a lot of 
problems until their solutions begin forming 
ina kind ofseamless web that embraces the ho- 
rizon. He can be enormously patient waiting 
for the pattern to set. He did that in national 
politics in order to become President and he is 
now repeating the approach with the world. 
The world may not respond in the same way 
the country did. But whether it is our reduced 
ambitions or not, there are some people who 
after 13 months of relative—and singular 
— global tranquillity wonder if maybe, just 
maybe, ihe President’s manner might have 
something to do with it. He limited his tongue 
when North Korea downeda U.S. EC-121 spy 
plane. There has been nothing as grave since. 
Trouble which flared in Berlin at the time of 
West German elections quieted after secret 
U.S. diplomatic contacts. His reponse to the 
aggressive Soviet warning on the Mideast was 
controlled and now Russia is talking more ra- 
tionally. Calm before the storm? Maybe, but 
worthy of thought. 


gether. By Oct. 27 Kissinger had an 

outline of it and for him it was the cul- 
mination of 20 years of academic dreaming. 
His young assistants down in the Situation 
Room—-Tony Lake, 30, Roger Morris, 32, 
Winston Lord, 32, Peter Rodman, 26—began 
to work 18-hour days and even without the 
famed Teutonic lash got material from the 
State and Defense departments. A first draft 
came back with Nixon ink scribblings all over 
the margins. Nixon spent a weekend at Camp 
David on it, then it was reworked at Key Bis- 
cayne with State’s Bill Cargo and Miriam 
Camps, and the White House’s Bill Safıre. 
“We cannot withdraw from the world” be- 
came ‘we have no intention of withdrawing 
from the world” and that turned into “‘we do 
not intend to withdraw .. .”’ Which went back 
to ‘we have no intention .. .” Kissinger got 
stuck once on describing arms control. He 
strolled three times around the pitch-and-putt 
golf course at the Key Biscayne Hoteland then 
after 27 holes, when it was 1 a.m., he had the 
answer and rushed to his desk. 

After Lyndon Johnson’s era of total author- 
ship it was odd to see Nixon, when he briefed 
reporters, turn unabashedly to Kissinger and 
joke, ‘T’ve read it myself,” and then to hear 
Kissinger talk of the inside of Nixon’s mind. 
But it also happened to be honest. 


T« opus was a long time coming to- 


>ICTURES TO THE EDITORS 





Sirs: 

My son Jeff was trying to get his parakeet to balance 
on a string for a photograph, but the bird kept hopping 
onto his head. So we just took it that way 

Jack S. Ott 


Lakewood, Ohio 





Sirs: 

Penny is—was—the pet porcupine of my daughter 
Cynthia, 3. Cynthia loved him, petted him, carried him 
about and he never lifted a quill in anger. But one day 
as ! took a picture of the two rubbing noses, Penny 


nipped his friend on her nose. He later became a neigh- 

borhooa nuisance and we freed him in the woods. ei OÖ U] 
Donald E. Dimock 

Paulina, Ore. Recordio 
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LEITERS TO THE EDITORS 





On Jews in Palestine 
and Britons in India 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


Sirs! 

The article by your correspondent 
James Bell ‘“Nobody likes an occupier” 
(Oct. 13, 1969 issue) contains a most 
misleading statement, namely: ‘The 
West Bank Arabs are mostly Palestin- 
ians whose homeland has been occu- 
pied by Canaanites, Egyptians, Assyr- 
ians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
etc.” 

For the sake of historical truth, I 
would like to point out that the people 
whose “‘'homeland” has been invaded 
and occupied by the former, i.e. Ca- 
naanites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans, etc., were the 
Jews or the Children of Israel, as they 
were called in the Bible. 

For a period of over 1,300 years they 
populated the country, developing their 
religion and culture until the conquest 
of their state by the Romans (under 
Vespasian and Titus, 70 A.D.) 

On the other hand, the Arab con- 
quest of the “Holy Land” took place 
only during the 7th Century A.D. 

If the “Palestinians” identify them- 
selves as Arabs, their claim on the coun- 
try is thus relatively recent compared 
to the much older Israeli claim. 

Another fact not duly appreciated is: 
that there are minorities neither Jewish 
nor Arab who also have some valid 
rights in the country, the Druze and the 
remnants of the Samaritans. Signifi- 
cantly, both minorities are well inte- 
grated in Israel, and their members are 
loyal Israeli citizens. 

As for the fantasticannouncement by 
former foreign minister of Jordan, Dr. 
Qadri Toukan, that ‘They (meaning Is- 
raelis) want to exterminate us (Arabs),” 
it should be remembered that in the 
country referred to as Palestine, which 
is Israel plus the occupied Gaza strip 
and the West Bank, there are now over 
twice as many Arabs living as there were 
70 years ago, when the “‘'Zionist con- 
quest” began. Their standard of living is 
higher than in any ofthe Arab countries 
with the possible exception of Lebanon. 

The Israelis wish them to be pros- 
perous and happy, and hope that even- 
tually good relations—based on mu- 
tual understanding and respect—will 
develop. 

Jossı MENDLE 
Ein Hod, Israel 


Sirs: 

It seems that a tie up to the truth is 
not characteristic of Arab spokesmen. 
Take, for example, ‘But the British 
never blew up any of our houses and 
they didn’t punish anyone without a 
conviction after a fair trial.’ The truth 
is that when the British Army received 
the rule of Palestine into its hand (18 
October 1938) in order to put a stop to 
the disturbances that began in 1936, 
they ruled with an iron hand; blew up, 
without any trial, HUNDREDS of 
houses in Arab cities and villages, tore 
up orange groves and vineyards from 
which shots were fired, set up concen- 
tration camps for those suspected of ter- 
rorism, forced village notables to iden- 
tify suspects and used other tactics in 
order to catch suspects that had no 


legal evidence proved against them. 
About 2,000 people were arrested in this 
fashion and sent to detention without 
trial. (In Israel today 900 people are 
now imprisoned under this detention 
without trial.) 

The British Defense Regulations that 
were executed in order to give legal cov- 
er to these actions are still in force in 
the West Bank. They were not rescind- 
ed by Jordan and they, the laws that 
the British executed, are the legal basis 
for the actions of the Israeli Army 
which never reached the scope of the 
British Army. 

The rest of the “facts” that the Arab 
notables told were just as true as the 
story about the British rule. 

ARIEL RENEN 
Hamadia, Israel 


THE GERRARD LETTER, 
CONTINUED 


Sirs! 

A significant fact which Mr. Gerrard 
(Letters, Dec. 8, 1969) overlooks, is that 
those parts of India which have been 
longest under British rule are the poor- 
est today. 

British rule in India began with out- 
right plunder and a land revenue sys- 
tem which extracted the uttermost 
farthing not only from the living but 
also from the dead cultivators. 

The outright plunder gradually took 
the shape of legalized exploitation 
which, though not so obvious, was in re- 
ality worse. The result of all this, even 
in its early stages, was the famine of 
1770. But it was all in the cause of pro- 
gress and India can take pride in the 
fact that she helped greatly in giving 
birth to the Industrial Revolution in 
England, for all authorities agree that 
the “Industrial Revolution” began with 
the year 1770. 

Possibly since the world began, no in- 
vestment has ever yielded the profit 
reaped from the Indian plunder by Brit- 
ish rule. 

A.K. DHAMOON 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: 

He (Mr. Gerrard) made one state- 
ment which cannot be allowed to stand: 

He wrote, ‘They prefer to slam the 
system in South Africa where to my 
knowledge nobody has starved to death 
in years.’ 

Permit me to quote from the Dec. 28 
Johannesburg Sunday Times, in which 
a parliamentary candidate, Mr. Ben 
Dekker, is reporting conditions he 
found in Transkei, one of the ““Bantu 
homelands’” established in furthering 
the apartheid system: 

‘“Overpopulation and economic 
backwardness are responsible for kwa- 
shiorkor, pellagra and tuberculosis.” 
Stating that conditions he found in the 
territory were ““appalling,”’ Mr. Dekker 
said that since 1967 the numbers of hos- 
pital patients suffering from kwashi- 
orkor had doubled every six months, 
and 85 percent of the population at 
one time or another had suffered from 
tuberculosis. 

Further to this, and dealing specif- 
ically with those in South Africa who 


do starve to death, I refer you to fig- 
ures issued by the World Health Orga- 
nization and other international bodies 
on the subject of infant mortality 
among African children in South Af- 
rica: they reveal that Mr. Gerrard’s 
‘system’ there has created the highest 
mortality rate among all African coun- 
tries, with seven African children out 
of every 10 dying before they reach the 
age of 5, from causes directly or indi- 
rectly related to malnutrition. 
G.R. VAN 

Ndola, Zambia 


» According to the United Nations De- 
mographic Yearbook, 82,295 black Af- 
ricans were born in 1966 and 14,590 of 
them died before the age of 5.—ED. 


THE BEATLES 
Sirs: 

Mr. Charles Isaac’s views on what 
Britain thinks of the Beatles (Letters 
Jan. 19 issue) are completely misguided. 

Mr. Isaac said that the Beatles came 
from the slums of a British city. I have 
seen the homes the Beatles were born 
and brought up in and although they 
are small they are a far cry from the 
slums that can be found in Liverpool 
and other British cities. 

Mr. Isaac also claimed that the Beat- 
les are dim-witted, along with all other 
pop groups. I presume he means that 
John Lennon is stupid for wanting 
world peace; that Paul McCartney is 
nonsensical by doing the accepted thing 
and getting married and having a fam- 
ily he loves dearly; that the Beatles are 
fools to bring most of their income into 
the British Exchequer.... 

Come now, Mr. Isaac. We can do bet- 
ter than that. Are we ashamed of the 
name the Beatles have given us? Do we 
really blush when we think back? The 
answer, of course, is no. 

SHERYL PRINGLE 
Halton, England 


GARBAGE 
Sirs: 

In your Jan. 19 issue, you publish Mr. 
Goodenough’s letter referring to your 
report about garbage in your Nov. 24 
issue. 

Mr. Goodenough simplifies the prob- 
lem and seems to think that authority 
makes a fuss about nothing; he propos- 
es domestic incineration as solution. 

May I point out the following: 

First he says that combustible gar- 
bage can be reduced to 1/500th of its 
volume of dry sterile ash; the reality is 
1/10th of the volume of the garbage. 

Referring to land pollution caused by 
garbage dumps, he advocates the instal- 
lation of small incinerators at produc- 
tion sources. Did he think of air pol- 
lution? Few private people or small 
communities would accept investing the 
necessary amounts to equip these incin- 
erators with the convenient smoke 
washers and the result would be a new 
source for air pollution. Does he not re- 
member how authorities coped with 
London’s smog? 

Domestic incinerators were forbid- 
den in Germany for that reason and I 
imagine other countries will follow Ger- 
many on that way. 

MATHILDE FAWER 
Neuchätel, Switzerland 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Will you own a part of 
Marco Island, Florida 
before it’s allgone? 








In today’s investment market place, one of its most prized “futures” 
is Florida’s fast-disappearing improved waterfront property. 

What is “improved waterfront property?” The kind of high-demand 
realty growing numbers of perceptive investors are acquiring at 
Marco Island, the famous island resort community on Florida’s Gulf 
coast— and the last major island property of its kind in Florida. 


Marco Island was conceived and created by the Mackle Brothers, 
famed Florida community builders of Miami’s Key Biscayne, 
Spring Hill, Deltona and Citrus Springs. And in just 5 years, a nm 
Marco Island is already a dazzling success — more than $100,000,000 = en boating = Buy He 
. . : B. Big-game fishing on the Gulf, 
in sales of homes, homesites and condominiums have been recorded! C. Condominiums overlook Gulf. 
From championship golf course to shopping plazas, provision has D. Gulls swoop through tropic skies. 
been made by the Mackle Brothers for every facility to make = 16hole Chammonsaip eo enn 


i i F. Villas line waterways. 
Marco Island a complete vacation-resort community. G. Magnificent sunsets. 








BUT MARCO ISLAND WON’T WAIT FOR YOU... 



































Why? Because Florida is the fastest-growing major state in E FLORIDA PROPERTIES GMBH representing . 
the USA — from 20th to 9th - largest in 17 years. More than 600 I MACKLE BROS. DIVISION, The Deltona Corporation g 
new residents pour in every day! And because LAND is the MH 6 Frankfurt/Main Liebigstrasse 27c, West Germany I 
one Florida commodity in fixed supply, accelerating 1 WITHOUT OBLIGATION, PLEASE RUSH INFORMATION 5 
i ; | ON MARCO ISLAND I 
demand must vie for the available supply, r . 
. pushing prices higher and higher... in Anveaigem! . U Villas E ä 
U] Waterway homesites ] Condominiums | 
What better protection can you find for your L [] Non-waterway homesites U] Commercial Sites 8 
ever-shrinking dollar than owning a part of [ 8 
Re EB NAME SOEBEN r 
Marco Island — at today’s prices? r 

We urge you to act now, before it’s too late. n ADDRESS = — - 
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Mi EDITORIAL 


Justice in Chicago: an ominous farce 


The five-month trial of the Chicago Seven for 
conspiring and “inciting a riot” at the 1968 
Democratic Convention involves a law of du- 
bious constitutionalityanda 74-year-old judge 
whose temper, vanity and rulings will never 
be used as models in law schools. For both 
such circumstances, and for the unprecedent- 
ediy harsh contempt sentences Judge Julius 
Hoffman passed out, the judicial process of ap- 
peal provides remedies. The jury, by convict- 
ing none of the Seven for conspiracy and only 
five for incitement, showed at least a sense of 
discrimination in this legal quagmire. But a 
much harder question is whether justice is pos- 
sible in a case where the defendants don’t ask 
for it, don’t believe the court can dispense it, 
and do their obscene and mocking best to pre- 
vent the court from trying. 

There are plenty of reasons for doubting 
whether the Chicago Seven got a fair shake. 
They were picked not so much for their pre- 
sumed criminality but because they were in- 
fluential leaders of all major factions of the 
New Left, from the aging pacifist David Del- 
linger to the young intellectual Tom Hayden 
and obstreperous Yippie Abbie Hoffman. 

Whether a younger, cooler, more open- 
minded judge could have run a more decorous 
trial is a nice question, since the defendants 
chose deliberately to maximize the chaos. But 
Judge Harold Medina, who for nine harrow- 
ing months tried 11 similarly defiant and pro- 
vocative Communists back in 1949, saw them 
convicted to the tune ofsubsequent praise from 





the higher courts and of a widespread feeling 
in the nation that justice had been served. No 
such feeling is likely to follow the Chicago Sev- 
en trial; t00 many observers seem ready to be- 
lieve that a calculated assault on the Amer- 
ican judicial system has succeeded and left this 
particular court a farcical shambles. If they 
think this to be a matter for congratulation 
rather than concern, then our judicial process 
is indeed in jeopardy. 

For if justice can be subverted in one fed- 
eralcourt, by shoutingracist, Jew, pig or what- 
not at the judge, why not in others? The Chi- 
cago case proved to one law professor, Yale 
Kamisar of Michigan, that our “fragile legal 
system functions only if everyone is willing to 
some extent to play the game by the rules.” 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, who is in many ways as 
politically radical as the Chicago Seven, made 
a serious and orderly defense in his trial for 
inciting draft-dodgers (his conviction was 
overruled on appeal). Even common mur- 
derers with little to lose usually show respect 
for the court that sentences them. The Seven 
—-and their counsel—showed little or none; 
instead they rejoiced in exposing its procedural 
fragility. 

Other pending cases are putting our court 
system to the same ominous test. The pretrial 
hearings of 13 Black Panthers in New York, 
for example, have been a bedlam of insults, 
threatsand contemptuous behavior on the part 
of defendants and spectators alike. Judge John 
Murtagh in that trial is a cooler customer than 
Hoffman, but the Panthers seem to feel if any- 
thing more persecuted and defiant than the 
Seven (they also face the more serious charge 
of setting bombs). Is justice now to be mea- 
sured by how much offensive conduct a judge 
can endure? 

To defend the system against these assaults, 
some lawyers propose (and architects have 
been asked to design) a plastic cage like the 
one Eichmann was tried in, so that obstrep- 
erous defendants could hear but not be heard. 
Another far-out proposal is to empower the 
courts to impose a plea of nolo contendere (1 
do not wish to contend) on them, which is al- 
most equivalent to guilty. These devices would 
scarcely improve the fair name of American 
Justice. What else, then, can be done? 

One can examine the explanations for the de- 
fiance. Abbie Hoffman, the Yippie, put one 
of them succinctly. The Chicago trial, he said, 
“is not about legal niceties. It’s a battle be- 
tween a dying culture and an emerging one.” 
The New Leftists are at their savage best in cat- 
aloguing the symptoms of Western decay (nu- 
clear arms race, Vietnam, racism, pollution, 
poverty, etc.). They are in some ways scruf- 
fier and more brattish but often well-schooled 
versions of Old Testament prophets, pro- 
nouncing doom while also inviting us to a 





New Exodus, a new way of life, a revolution. 
They feel privileged to probe and exacerbate 
all evidences of the “incoherence” of West- 
ern civilization. Is this seditious and illegal vi- 
olence? They hardly care, since in their view 
the Establishment structure, courts and all, 
will soon enough collapse of its own hypo- 
critical weight. 

These prophets are also very hip and mod- 
ern, media-minded McLuhanites, convinced 
that their “image,” “life-style,’ attitudes, slo- 
gans and shocking behavior will make more 
converts to the New Age than logic or reason 
ever can. Our courts of justice, like our uni- 
versities earlier, are the ideal stage for their 
guerrilla theater; and they could not have 
asked central casting for a judge who would 
better serve their purposes than Hoffman. Or 
for a law (the “Rap Brown amendment” to 
the 1968 civil rights act) that raised as many 
misgivings among many who do not admire 
the aims or tactics of the New Left. Thus one 
way to head off their subversion is for the De- 
partment of Justice to avoid unnecessary po- 
litical trials—like that of the Chicago Seven. 


misbehavior, inside a courtroom or out. 

But prophets of change have been pro- 
tected by our Bill of Rights since 1789, with 
the expectation that free advocacy would keep 
America’s ‘permanent revolution” within le- 
gal channels. These terms also place on the rev- 
olutionaries an obligation which the Chicago 
Seven have refused to meet. 

They can justly be asked what system of jus- 
tice they would put in the place ofthe one they 
are willing to subvert. Georges Sorel, the 19th 
Century philosopher of violence who now 
seems so prophetic of the New Left (and who 
also inspired Mussolini), has been described 
as ‘“maddeningly vague” about his blueprints 
for the future. So, of course, was Marx; so is 
Herbert Marcuse; so are most ofthe New Left. 
William Kunstler, an adroitly contentious law- 
yer who seems to share the passions of his cli- 
ents, has just been sentenced to four years in 
Jail for contempt. Whether the sentence iseven- 
tually modified, he could put society in his debt 
if he would spend whatever time is required of 
him in describing a judicial system—perhaps 
a nonadversary system— which would appeal 
to other lawyers and men of sense as superior 
to our own. 

For it cannot be taken for granted that cha- 
os, or inspecific invocations of ideal justice, 
would be preferable to our present imperfect 
earthly justice. One reason why these times are 
so disquieting is the mindless celebration of de- 
fiance, and the eager readiness of vulnerable 
minorities to destroy the hard-won system of 
legal safeguards that protects them most ofall, 
but the rest of us as well. 


T= is not to propose an immunity for 
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bortion, once an unmentionable family 
disgrace, has emerged as an issue for open na- 
tional debate. Every state in the U.S. has a 
law governing abortion, most of them prohib- 
iting it under all but the most extreme circum- 
stances. Yet last year more than a million 
American women had abortions—all except a 
few thousand of them illegal. That fact alone 
would be a force for change. In addition, abor- 
tion laws are under concerted attack by doc- 
tors, clergy, social workers and, perhaps most 
effectively, by increasing numbers of women. 
Asa result, it is expected that by the end of 
this year many of the nation’s abortion laws 
will have been changed radically or in some 
cases voided altogether. 

Earlycommon law permitted abortion in the 
initial stages of pregnancy. Most of the restric- 
tive U.S. abortion laws date from the mid-19th 
Century, a time when moral and religious fer- 
vor against anything “sinful”” was particularly 
intense. There were practical considerations 
too. All surgery was risky—in some hospitals 
one operation in three ended in death—and 
the nation’s lightly populated frontiers need- 
ed manpower. 

The practical reasons are no longer valid, a 
fact reformers cite while arguing that abortion 
can be safer than childbirth. In Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, where abortion is legally con- 
ducted in state clinics, the death rate is about 
three per 100,000. By contrast, 20 out of every 
100,000 American women in childbirth die of 
complications. (The relative hazards of anoth- 
er birth preventive—the Pill—are examined on 
page 19.) 

Contrary to popular notion, most women 
who seek abortions are married. More than 
half are over 21. Though their church pro- 
hibits it, more than 20% of the women who 
have abortions are Roman Catholic. Catholics 
(and many non-Catholics) believe that life be- 
gins at the moment of conception. Therefore 
abortion, at any stage of the pregnancy, is mor- 
al murder. But many Church leaders oppose 
making their own standards mandatory for 
others. ‘Catholics do not need the support 
of civil law to be faithful to their religious 
convictions,’ says Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
“and they do not seek to impose by law their 
moral views on other members of society.” 

Yet the laws remain, supported as much by 
a lingering national sense of Puritanism as by 
formal church pressure. They are flouted dai- 
ly. Women who can afford it flee the country, 
seeking legal abortions in Japan, Mexico and 
Puerto Rico. Recent English reform has made 


Abortion Comes Out 


London particularly popular (pp. 12, 13), part- 
ly because it seems less “foreign.” Those who 
stay at home find it is possible to get an illegal 
abortion in virtually any sizable city in the U.S. 
Many of these operations are performed by 
competent doctors in antiseptic quarters, of- 
ten in undercover clinics operated specifically 
for that purpose. The fee varies from $200 to 
$1,500 or more, often depending on the pa- 
tient’s ability to pay. For these doctors, the 
risk is high: performing an illegal abortion is 
a felony in most states and a conviction can 
cost a physician his license. Still, many phy- 
sicians find themselves unable to turn down 
requests. “If a girl is determined to end her 
pregnancy,” says an Ohio doctor who has 
performed 500 abortions, “‘she may as well 
survive.” 

For in the desperate, emotionally charged 
search for an abortionist, hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls find their way toquacksand char- 
latans who are the frightening models of abor- 
tion folklore. Some women attempt the job 
themselves. Last year 350,000 women needed 
hospital care after botched abortion attempts. 
More than 8,000 of them died. 

To prevent this tragedy, ministers and oth- 
er reformers have recently established “refer- 
ral centers’’ (p. 14), where they counsel women 
who desire abortions, then make available the 
names of medically sound abortionists. In 
some communities, local authorities cooperate 
by ignoring abortionists, as long as they main- 
tain strict medical standards. 

In the past three years, 11 states have re- 
laxed their abortion laws. The earliest was Col- 
orado, which in 1967 began allowing abortions 
to preserve the physical or mental well-being 
of the mother. Yet many reformers are dis- 
couraged by Colorado’s results. Getting per- 
mission for a legal abortion often requires ex- 
pensive sessions with doctors and psychiatrists. 
“This is a rich lady’s law,” says a Denver doc- 
tor. Even with the proper paperwork, most 
Colorado hospitals are turning down 12 out 
of 13 abortion requests, and in the first two 
years after the law’s passage, fewer than 800 
lawful abortions were performed. During the 
same period, 9,000 women underwent illegal 
abortions in Colorado. ‘“The law is a failure,” 
says one of its original sponsors, who will now 
press for its repeal. 

Indeed, many feel repeal of anti-abortion 
laws is the only practical solution. Several state 
legislatures are considering repeal measures, 
and one—Hawaii’s—has just passed the most 
liberal abortion legislation in the country. 





In a private clinic in London, a 24-year-old 
American waits out the hours before her 
abortion. She and her husband have one 
child, decided they couldn’t afford another. 
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‘The doctor was 
short, pleasant and 
in a big hurry’ 


“Kitty” is an American girl who recently had a 
legal abortion in London. She had originally ar- 
ranged to have an illegal—but supposedly safe 
— operation in Baltimore before a friendly doc- 
tor put her in touch with a London abortion spe- 
cialist. What follows is Kitty’s description of her 
experience as told to LiFE Reporter Felix von 
Moschzisker. 


It was 8:30 in the morning when my plane land- 
ed at London Airport. At customs, the man 
took my brand-new passport—it was my first 
trip abroad. 

““What is the purpose of your visit?” he 
asked. 

“It's a personal matter,” I said, not very 
convincingly. I hadn’t expected to be asked 
anything like that. 

*‘Exactly what do you mean by ‘personal’? 

“Ihave...uh... friends to visit.” I had 
this horrible feeling he was going to send me 
back home. 

““When are you returning to the States?” 
he asked. 

“‘In two days.” 

““What is the address of your friends’ home, 
then?” By this time he wasn’t being at all 
polite. 

I fished into my pocketbook and got the let- 
ter the New York gynecologist had given me 
to give the doctor. I read off the doctor’s ad- 
dress. 

‘“That’s Dr. X’s office,” said the customs 
man. ““You’re not going to stay with friends. 
Why did you lie to me?” 

I was close to tears. I said something about 
“what else could I say?” and he let me go. 

I changed $40 into sterling and found the 
bus to Victoria Terminal in downtown Lon- 
don. At the terminal, I called Dr. X’s secre- 
tary. She sounded friendly and repeatedly 
‚called me ‘‘dear.’” She said a driver would 
come to get me at 11:30. I sat down to wait. 

Halfan hour later, a female voice said, ‘“Are 
you Kitty?” It was another girl about my age 
who introduced herself and said she was go- 
ing to Dr. X’s, too. The doctor’s secretary had 
told herabout meso thatshe would have some- 
one to talk to while we were waiting. 

Soon the driver came, took our luggage and 
loaded it—and us—into a small car. The doc- 





tor’s office turned out to be only a few min- 
utes away. The secretary sat in a cubicle at 
one end of the waiting room. She called ev- 
eryone “‘dear.” 

She bustled over and handed us some forms 
to sign which said we agreed to have the op- 
eration. We signed them and gave her letters 
from our doctors back home. 

Finally the doctor called me into his office. 
He was short, pleasant and in a big hurry. He 
gave me aquick pelvic examination, then told 
me that at 3:30 that afternoon I would be tak- 
en to a nursing home for the operation. The 
abortion would be that evening and I would 
be able to leave the next morning. 

By that time the waiting room was packed 
with girls. Some were with boyfriends or hus- 
bands, some with mothers, some with fathers, 
some alone. Many were standing because there 
wasn’t any place to sit down. One girl, with 
her parents, couldn’t have been any more than 
15. I passed the time counting the people in 
the room. I kept losing track at about 17 and 
18. That’s a lot of money for the doctor, I 
found myself thinking. Finally Jill came out. 
We gave the secretary our $385 apiece and told 
her we were going out for a walk. 


A. 3:30 we returned and found that most 
of the girls had already left. They loaded 
Jill and me into the same small car along with 
three other girls, all Americans. In a few min- 
utes we arrived at a nursing home in a res- 
idential district. Inside, we were shown into a 
small waiting room. A nurse took us one by 
one into her office and asked us our name, ad- 
dress, religion, length of pregnancy, closest rel- 
ative and his or her phone number. Suddenly, 
Irealized why they were asking us for this next- 
of-kin information—they had to know some- 
one they could notify in case of an emergency. 
I started to get really nervous. 

After the signing-in process, they took us up- 
stairs and I was put in a room with a couple 
of beds and one empty cot. There was another 
girl in the other bed. She and I chatted as I 
changed into my nightgown. 

Nurses came in every now and then to give 
us shots and pills. Soon one of them told us 
our doctor had arrived and was preparing to 





operate. My heart was poundingand I was ter- 
rified. But as it turned out, I was one of the 
last to go. Before that, mercifully, the pills had 
done their job. I was stoned. I don’t even re- 
member them coming for the other girl. Then 
she was back, Iying on the cot like the other 
girls, asleep. She woke up in a few minutes 
and told me what a snap the operation had 
been—no pain at all. Great, I thought. 

I was next. The nurses came in, got me out 
of bed, and helped me stumble into the op- 
erating room. 

The doctor was there, along with a nurse, a 
woman in street clothes, and the anesthetist. I 
lay down on the operating table and stretched 
out my arm for a needle. I felt tingly.... 

The next thing I knew, I was on the cot. I 
felt pain and wanted to cry. I was miserable 
and depressed. My abdomen was burning all 
the way through to the small of my back. I 
had been out for more than two hours. 

The doctor came in soon and I asked him 
why I had been out for so long when the other 
girls hadn’t taken any more than 15 minutes. 
““You have what is called a sub-septate uter- 
us,” he said. “It’s very rare, and it makes the 
operation much more complicated.” 

The next morning the nurses came in at 6:30 
and hurried us out of bed. We had to pack 
and get out so they could make room for the 
next batch of girls. We dressed and packed and 
went downstairs to a dining room where there 
were another nine or 10 girls eating breakfast, 
the rest having left by then. We were all 
starved. As we crammed down the cereal, ba- 
con, eggs, teaand toast they served us, we start- 
ed swapping stories. The scariest was told by 
an 18-year-old from Chicago whose parents 
had originally helped her line up an illegal 
abortion before she heard about Dr. X. They 
tried to cancel the illegal abortion, but itturned 
out to be part of a Mafia operation. Her fa- 
ther had had to pay several hundred dollars in 
blackmail. Hearing that story, we all felt quite 
lucky to be safe and sound right there in the 
nursing home. 

The return flight seemed very long. When I 
passed through customs in New York, the 
agent said something about my short visit to 
London, but no one gave me a hard time about 
it. I couldn’t have cared less anyway. | 








Since British law was liberalized in women seeking abortions. Many of in London. In another clinic (below) 
1968, London has become a popular them go to small suburban clinics like a 20-year-old Dutch girl rests in a 
center for American and European the nursing home at left, somewhere recovery room after her abortion. 








Saving girls 
from ‘'hacks 
and butchers’ 


A 16-year-old Los Angeles girl is taken by her 
mother to a real estate salesman who moon- 
lights as an abortionist. He gives her four times 
the correct dose of anesthesia. She dies on the 
operating table. 

A 29-year-old mother of three tries to abort 
herself. Four days later she is admitted to a 
hospital, gravely ill. 

Another woman, also the mother of three 
children, becomes pregnant accidentally and 
asks her gynecologist about the possibility of 
an abortion. When he refuses even to discuss 
the matter with her, she asks friends and is 
finally given a telephone number. She doesn’t 
see the abortionist until she is on his operat- 
ing table. She recognizes him despite his sur- 
gical mask. He is her own gynecologist. 

It is to combat such dangers and humilia- 
tions that concerned laymen and clergy in sev- 
eral states have organized abortion referral ser- 
vices like the ones shown on these pages. Their 
argument is essentially that a woman should 
have the right to decide when to bear children, 
that the laws not only deprive her of that right 
but also drive her into a perilous abortion un- 
derworld, and therefore these laws need not 
be observed. They also argue it is the poor who 
are most victimized by abortion laws. “Not 
only are they granted a pitifully small number 
of legal abortions,” says Lawrence Lader in 
his book Abortion, “they are forced into the 
grasp of hacks and butchers.” 

Lader is executive committee chairman of 
the National Association for Repeal of Abor- 
tion Laws, a coalition of religious, civil lib- 
erties, feminist and political action groups 
which seeks to throw out all abortion laws. 
Such proponents of repeal cite the fact that a 
properly performed abortion is impressively 
safe—safer-even than a tonsillectomy. When 
performed during the first 12 weeks of preg- 
nancy, the procedure normally involves noth- 
ing more than a scraping ofthe uterus wall. The 
procedure is so simple, in fact, that Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore has started a 
streamlined out-patient clinic under Mary- 
land’s newly liberalized abortion law. There a 
woman, once approved by the hospital’s re- 
view board, shows up before 10 a.m., has her 
abortion, and isreleased by midafternoon. The 
price: $90-$100, depending on the drugs used. 








At the Parents’ Aid Society in Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., Bill Baird (above) uses a 
surgical curette and a plastic model 
of a uterus to show the abortion pro- 
cedure to a pregnant woman, one of 
10,000 he has counseled since 1965. 


Members of Michigan’s Clergy for 
Problem Pregnancy Counseling (left) 
receive more than 500 callsa week and 
in Detroit refer them to 55 clergymen. 
Their counseling includes discussing 
the five options listed on blackboard. 


Pennsylvania ministers Allen Hinand 
(far right) and Ronald Lutz are part 
of Philadelphia’s Clergy Consultation 
Service, which advises 40 women a 
week on both legal (local hospital) 
and extralegal, out-of-state abortions. 




















New York 


Roy Lucas’ interest in abortion re- 
form began at New York University 
Law School in 1967 when he began a 
senior thesis which concluded that 
most abortion laws are unconstitu- 
tional. In April, Attorney Lucas and 
several hundred plaintiffs will ask a 
federal court to void an 1828 New 
York State law which permits abor- 
tion only to save the life of the moth- 
er. Among Lucas’ arguments: the 
statute is vaguely worded; it violates 
both medical and marital privacy; it 
favors therich; it is based on religion; 
it subjects women to “‘cruel and un- 
usual punishment” and deprives them 
of their freedom—to decide whether 
or not to bear children— without due 
process of law. As both sides have 
vowed to appeal, the abortion dilem- 
ma is almost certain to wind up in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, where a decision 
could be binding on the 36 states 
whose laws are similar to New York’s. 








Hawaii 


At the urging of State Senator Vin- 
cent Yano, a Catholic, Hawaii’s leg- 
islature has voted to repeal the state’s 
century-old abortion law. Under the 
new code the restrictions provide: 
abortions must be performed by doc- 
tors, in hospitals, and are limited to 
women who have beenresidents of the 
islands for three months, thus pre- 
cluding out-of-state abortion traffic. 


Contesting the laws in court and on 





Mothers 














Women in Ashland, Wis. marched this January in defense of New York abortion reformer Bill Baird, 


the street 





who had been arrested while lecturing for repeal in Wisconsin 














California 


The Supreme Court of California last 
year decided that the state’s 117-year- 


old abortion law was too vague and. 


that it denied a woman’s right to 
choose whether or not to bear chil- 
dren—thus freeing Dr. Leon Belous 
(left) from an abortion conspiracy in- 
dictment. A new reform abortion law 
has been passed, but it, too, says 
Dr. Belous, will be tested in court. 


Washington, D.C. 


Last fall when a federal judge threw 
out an abortion indictment against 
Dr. Milan Vuitch (left), he threw out 
Washington’s entire abortion law as 
well, declaring it unconstitutionally 
vague. The government is appealing. 
“Without physicians there won’t be 
clean abortions,” says Dr. Vuitch. 
““They’ll be done instead by dropout 
nurses and gas station attendants.” 


Renton, Wash. 


Late last year Dr. Frans Koome sent 
a letter to the governor of Washington 
announcing his intention to open an 
abortion clinic near Seattle and, in ef- 
fect, inviting arrest to test the state’s 
law. Though his ‘“Reproductive Cri- 
sis Clinic” has been raided, Koome 
has not been charged with any crime. 
Says the local police chief: ‘“He’s 
providing a service nobody else pro- 
vides. The hell of it is, it’s illegal.” 


Chicago 


Michigan authorities have charged 
Chicago’s Rabbi Max Ticktin (left) 
with conspiracy to commit abortion, 
claiming he sent a woman to a De- 
troit doctor. The charge will probably 
be dropped, though Ticktin acknowl- 
edges he has counseled pregnant 
women in the past, and hopes abor- 
tion laws will be changed. ‘“We’re a 
transitional service,” he says. “I 
hope there is no use for it soon.” 


The new doubts 
about the Pill 


Even as attitudes toward abortion are chang- 
ing, the most modern means of birth control is 
facing a crisis of confidence. Over the past 10 
years the birth control pill has become a way of 
life in the U.S. Today 8.5 million American 
women swallow one of 20 different varieties as 
routinely as they brush their teeth. Hearings 
on the Pill—on its safety and the question of 
whether women are being properly informed 
of dangers inherent in its use—are being held 
in Washington before the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Monopoly Subcommittee. 

In January the first round of committee 
hearings set off a sizable alarm. A poll taken 
after they ended showed that 6% of users had 
been sufficiently alarmed by the hearings to 
give up the Pill, and another 23% were think- 
ing about quitting. ‘“I’ve fitted more dia- 
phragms and IUDs in the past two weeks than 
I had in the last two months,’ says one Wash- 
ington, D.C. gynecologist. This reexamination 
of the Pill is useful: too many doctors have 
been prescribing it, some experts feel, and too 
many women taking it far more casually than 
is warranted with such powerful drugs. But 
planned parenthood groups, on the other 
hand, are worried that the Pill’s great benefits 
may be bypassed because of a relatively slight 
danger. One specialist predicted that 100,000 
unwanted children would be conceived asa re- 
sult of the scare. The latest official pronounce- 
ment on the Pill’s safety came last August when 
the Food and Drug Administration’s Advisory 
Committee on Obstetrics and Gynecology 
published its Second Report on the Oral Con- 
fraceptives. After weighing all the available 
medical evidence against the Pill (basically the 
same as that existing today—see opposite 
page), the committee concluded that “the ra- 
tio of benefit to risk [is] sufficiently high to jus- 
tify the designation safe... .” 

Nevertheless, the FDA has sent out a let- 
ter to all U.S. physicians, advising them to 
discuss the risks of the Pill with each of 
their patients. It is also considering requir- 
ing Pill manufacturers to furnish users with 
a detailed warning about potential hazards. 


Though the average Pill weighs only a frac- 
tion of an ounce, American women con- 
sumed more than 5,000 tons of them last year. 











What are the risks involved? 
And how serious are they? 


Since the Pill is one of the most powerful drugs ever 
placed in widespread, regular use, it is not surprising 
that those taking it are exposed to certain dangers. No 
drug is perfectly safe, physicians point out; one of ev- 
ery thousand people is hypersensitive to aspirin. The 
risk of death from the Pill is far less than that from preg- 
nancy (28 per 100,000 live births) or car crashes (27 
deaths per 100,000 people). Among findings about the 
Pill listed below, some dangers are theoretical—there 
is not now enough evidence. Others are real but sta- 
tistically insignificant. All must be weighed against the 
Pill’s value as the best birth control agent we have. 


BLOOD CLOTS 


It is now definitely established that Pill-users run a 
slightly greater risk of developing dangerous clots in 
their blood vessels than nonusers. Such blood clots can 
kill if they come loose and are swept by the blood- 
stream into vital organs (a condition called throm- 
boembolic disease) such as the lung. A blood clot in 
the brain can cause a fatal or incapacitating stroke. 

It took eight years from the first suspected deaths in 
the United States and Great Britain in 1961 to get def- 
inite proof that the Pill can cause clotting. A major 
U.S. study completed and published only last August 
confirmed earlier British research. Epidemiologists at 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 
surveyed cases at hospitals in five U.S. citiesand showed 
that Pill-users develop thromboembolic disease 4.4 
times as frequently as nonusers. Three out ofevery 100,- 
000 women on the Pill will die of thromboembolic dis- 
ease this year. This is actually a very small risk. It in- 
creases the risk of death from any cause among women 
in their childbearing years by only 3%, and the risk 
stops when a woman stops taking the Pill. 

Researchers don’t know precisely how the Pill con- 
tributes to the development of blood clots. They sus- 
pect that estrogen, one of the two sex hormones in all 
forms of the Pill, may increase the number of platelets 
in the blood and also heighten their tendency to clump 
together. 


CANCER 


The major unsolved question concerning the Pill is 
whether or not it may cause cancer. There are grounds 
for suspicion. For a number of years researchers have 
known that estrogen causes various kinds of cancers in 
at least five different species of animals—mice, rats, 
hamsters, rabbits and dogs. This is considerably more 
damning than the evidence against the cyclamates 
(which so far are known to cause cancer only in rats). 
Cyclamates were banned because a clause in the 1958 
amendment to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act says 
that any substance that causes cancer in animal or man, 
in any amount, must be barred from food. But drugs 
come under a different section of the law. 

There is no firm evidence to date, however, that the 
Pill does cause cancer in women. So far doctors have 
seen no increase in breast or uterine cancers among 


users. But cancer has an extremely long latent period, 
10 years or longer. Since the Pill has been in widespread 
use only since about 1962, such an increase—if there is 
any at allmay not show up until the mid-1970s. 


METABOLIC CHANGES 


As more women use the Pill for longer periods of time, 
doctors are discovering that it produces a number of 
subtle metabolic changes. Ordinary side effects are con- 
spicuous and familiar: headaches, menstrual distur- 
bances, nausea, depression, breast tenderness, nervous- 
ness, leg cramps, loss or gain of weight. Perhaps one in 
10 women experience some of these side effects, but 
the body often adjusts to the Pill after a few months’ 
use. A few women (10 out of 100,000) get jaundice, 
and in rare cases, certain women develop high blood 
pressure. Most of these symptoms usually disappear 
when a woman stops taking the Pill. 

But now physicians have found that the Pill also may 
cause biochemical changes in virtually every organ sys- 
tem, even in women who show no overt side effects. 
More than 50 such changes have been detected so far. 
They include alterations in the chemical composition 
of urine and in the levels of enzymes, hormones and 
minerals circulating in the blood. The scientists say 
frankly that they do not now know the long-term sig- 
nificance of such changes. There may be none. 

But a couple of the changes give a theoretical cause 
for worry. One common change is a decreased ability 
to utilize glucose; this makes some researchers wonder 
if the Pill might not increase the incidence of diabetes, 
a disorder of glucose metabolism. In many women, the 
Pill raises the level of certain blood fats. Since blood 
fats are implicated in the development of atheroscle- 
rosis, researchers worry that the Pill might contribute 
to heart disease many years from now. 


LONG-TERM EFFECTS 


There is the possibility of long-term aftereffects whose 
character may be hidden now. Some specialists believe 
the Pill may cause infertility. A few women do not men- 
struate or ovulate for six months or more after stop- 
ping the Pill. The Pill might even cause damage to fe- 
tuses conceived after a woman discontinues the Pill. 
Dr. David Carr of McMaster University in Ontario 
has studied miscarriages suffered by women who be- 
came pregnant within six months of stopping the Pill. 
Although he saw no over-all increase in the number of 
miscarriages, he discovered an enormous increase 
(450%) in one particular kind of chromosomal abnor- 
mality, a defect called triploidy, which generally results 
in spontaneous abortion early in pregnancy. 

FDA Biologist Marvin S. Legator points out that sci- 
entists do not know whether the Pill can cause changes 
in inherited characteristics by altering the DNA in chro- 
mosomes. Such genetic changes would be almost im- 
possible to distinguish from genetic abnormalities due 
to other causes. Dr. Legator urges that animal exper- 
iments exploring the matter be started. 





The Ad-lib F 


In the gilded couture salons of Paris the spring collec- 
tions went on display. But it was a drafty, overcrowded 
Left Bank cafe with the atmosphere of a gaudy railroad 
station that had the real-life fashions. For 43 years La 
Coupole has been a favorite artistic haunt, for Hem- 
ingway and Chagall in the '20s and '30s, for Jean-Paul 
Sartre's existentialists after the war. Today the big bis- 
tro draws a bright young crowd of innovators. Table- 
hopping and rubbernecking, dressed in boutique clothes 
and thrown-together ouffits, the girls of La Coupole 
show up first with the newest look, whether it's the 
Garbo or the Gypsy, the Lana Turner or the Modiglia- 
ni. For Paris originals, it is the best show in town. 
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u hat, pale makeup and pen- 
ciled eyebrows, a Coupole girl 


achieves the complete Garbo look. 


have been here every single night for 
18 months,'' boasts Babette Vergnet, 
in a chiffon peasant blouse and wig. 





at a Paris Bistro 


n an African print maxi and long 
scarf from the 1920s, Dorian Cul- 
bert picks her way among the tables. 


.n Babette turns up again, in 


a T-shirt and her own hair. ''Nev- 
er a wig without a hat,’ she says. 


CONTINUED 





N Kimberly, an Ameri- fore a glass of wine. Her linen 
can model and actress who blouse is stylishly Victorian, and 
lives in Paris, sits thoughtfully be- her air is strictly Juliette Greco. 
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It's a long way to South America. So you 
need to be sure. Sure that the people you fly 
with know what they’re up to. 


That’s why when you’re bound for Buenos 
Aires or almost anywhere in South America it's 
as well to bank on the airline that really knows 
the territory. 


Like ours, Aerolineas Argentinas - the first 
airlinetoopen upthe South Atlantic tojet-traffic. 


Six flights a week from Europe to Buenos 
Aires-four call at Rio-without having to 
waste time refuelling half way across like some 
do. A lush Boeing 707 jet with in-flight movies, 
six-channel stereo music and European cuisine 
to while away the hours should be good enough 
reasons to get you interested. 


And when you think we can take you on 
from Buenos Aires to 58 other South American 
cities, t0 Mexico, Miami, Los Angeles and New 
York things begin to look even better. 


One word of warning though, if you want 
to watch the movie or listen to the music you'll 
have to pay a little more. But you'll find it well 
worth the extra. 

We like to think we’ve thought of every- 


thing. Even down to offering a special129 dollar 
deal. 


For that you can fly anywhere in the 
Argentine and take up to 30 days doing it. 


So if you’re a tourist or a businessman in 
not too much hurry to get home why not take 
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some time off to go to Nahuel Huapi for some 
skiing. ® 

Go see breathtaking Iguazu Falls. 

Or just soak up the sun at Mar del Plata. 


If you want to know more about us ask 
your travel agent. He knows our set-up. Our 
reputation. 


Or call us. 


AEROLINEAS 
ÄRGENTINAS E- 


For the flight of a lifetime 
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A bright new answer 

to an old problem 
eventhe New Europeans 
have to face. 


Cars are a bit like people. 

They can’t go on forever. Somewhere 
along the line, they'’regoingtoneed acheck- 
up, afew repairs, and a rest. 

Ifyourcarisdevelopinganominousrattle 
in Elsinore, Denmark (or, for that matter ‚100 
other locations in and aroundCopenhagen), 
you’re in luck. 

Because, although you'll be without your 
car for a while, we’I| make sure you won't be 
completely without wheels. 

The moment you check your car in for 
service or repairs, we'll check you out with 
one of our bicycles. It's yours for as long as 
ittakes us to fix your car, and it won’t cost 
you a penny. 

Simple, but effective. And typical ofthe 
new products and services we’re offering 
the New Europeans. 

The New Europeans are hard-to-please The New Europeans are impatient. When a windscreen 


. R wiper comes loose at3 am on a rainy night, they want 
travellers, taking a freer, fresher look at life, a new one. And fast. At more and more Esso stations 
and expecting more of it. 


j . , across Europe, they’Il find it. As well as a wide range 
Forthem,Essomeans Happy Motoring '. of other accessories. 


A cool drink and a sandwich along the 
autostrada; a bicycle when their car’s being 
serviced; a complete range of quality 
products from high-performance tyres and 
batteries to windscreen wipers and suntan 
oil. And, of course, a Tiger in the tank. 

Inthe Europe served by Esso, you'll find 
more and more of these products and 
services. So why not join the New Europeans 
-at any one of 36,000 Esso stations in 15 
European countries. 








You don't have to be over 21 to be a New European. 
They'’re all ages. From 6 to 60. Taking a fresher view of 
life. And looking farther afield for new ways of living it. 





Before they hit the road again for Rome, a cool drink 
and maybe a sandwich for the New Europeans. That's 
what Esso snack bars and restaurants are for-as you 
swing across Europe, the convenience ofaquick snack 
orthe luxury of a leisurely meal. 


Atthe‘Happy Motoring’sign \Ü°°° 
everything for the New Europeans 





Do I have to be in love... 








Remouchamps in the Ardennes 


to fly Sabena ? 


Not really. Or sit by the Lake of Love and listen to all so close to Brussels. 

Many people fly Sabena and stop over the carillons of Bruges. But we hope they’li be back some day 
in Brussels simply for business reasons. Or walk through purple heather in the with a little more time. And bring so- 
They don’t have time to see the Meuse still, wild Campine. meone special along. 

when the wild flowers are in bloom. Even though these places of beauty are lt makes a difference. 
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When Philips make Hi-Fi, everything is Philips. 


The styling is Philips. The pricing is Philips. 
And above all, the electronics are Philips. 

Which means you get the best of all worlds. 

Take the Philips Hi-Fi International System 
shown here. 

The Hi-Fi stereo tape deck is Philips N4500, 
designed for use with an external stereo 
amplifier. You get4 tracks. And 3 speeds— 
including the fast 73 inches per second that 
gives highest fidelity, and the slow 12” ips that 
saves on tape. 

You get facilities for echo effects, parallel 
track playback, duoplay, multiplay, sliding 


Just to make sure. 


fade-in and fade-out, mixing, and monitoring 
before or after tape. Two V U-type meters give 
precise visual control of recording level. 

And the 4-digit tape counter can be 
programmed to stop the tape at any pre- 
selected point. 

Signal-to-noise ratio is better than 50 
decibels. Wow and flutter are +0.15% at 7} ips. 
Frequency response is 40-18,000 Hz+3db. 

For use with this tape deck we recommend 
the RH591 Stereo Amplifier (2x 30 Watts 
music power, rumble and scratch filters, 
physiological compensation to hold high and 





low notes when volume is turned down). 

Also the RH691, a highly sophisticated 
4-wave FM/AM stereo radio tuner. 

And the GA202 ‘Electronic’, the advanced 
new Philips record-player, with an electronic 
brain that virtually eliminates wow and flutter. 

Plus two of our fine collection of loudspeaker 
enclosures. : 

Allata price well below comparable 
systems. To get full details, please write for our 
Hi-Fi International Brochure to: Philips, 

RGT Advertising, Dept. LCM4, Eindhoven, 
Netherlands. 
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A controversial writer argues that nature 
limits the numbers of nearly every species. 
Why should man be an exception? 


CONTROL 
OF 
POPULATION 


The author, a veteran playwright and screenwriter, is best known 
for his two books on anthropology, African Genesis (1961) and 
The Territorial Imperative (1966). Both were best-sellers and both 
stirred wide controversy in the scientific world when they first ap- 
peared. This article is adapted from a chapter of his next book, 
The Social Contract, which will be published soon by Atheneum. 


by ROBERT ARDREY 


I: 1932 the director of the New 
York Aquarium, C. M. Breder Jr., 
working with a colleague, per- 
formed an experiment with those 
small fish known as guppies that 
shook no worlds. Their conclu- 
sions were published in a little-read 
scientific journal, Copeia, and few 
people today are aware of their 
work. Yet the 51 guppies who par- 
ticipated in Breder’s adventure 
should one day be memorialized by 
some watery monument, for they 
have threatened with ruin a scien- 
tific doctrine as unquestioned as 
any in our time. 

There are few of us unfamiliar 
with the tiny fish so common in our 
children’s aquaria. Guppies multi- 
ply lavishly and are born in a ratio 
of two females for every male. Bre- 
der arranged two tanks of equal 
size, each with an abundant food 
supply and aeration ample to tol- 
erate a host of fish. Then in one 
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tank he placed 50 guppies with an 
unnatural distribution of approx- 
imately one third males, one third 
females and the remainder juve- 
niles. In the other tank he placed a 
single gravid female—one heavy 
with eggs already fertilized. What 
he expected to happen, I do not 
know. What happened defied pre- 
diction then, as it defies explana- 
tion today. 

A remarkable character of the 
pregnant female guppy isthata sin- 
gle fertilization may give as many 
as five broods, born every 28 days. 
The lone gravid female cooperated 
nobly with the experiment, produc- 
ing broods as high as 25. Yet at 
the end of six months there re- 
mained only nine fish in her tank. 
She had eaten the surplus young. 
In the meantime the tank with an 
original population of 50 had wit- 
nessed a rapid and immediate die- 
off. No newborn survived. Canni- 


balism of the young was so active 
that it was seldom witnessed. The 
fish surviving at the end of five 
months were all from the original 
population. Here too there were 
nine. And in both tanks there were 
three males and six females, the or- 
dained proportion among guppies. 


Aa ironic turn in the history of 
science took place when both 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel 
Wallace found their inspiration for 
natural selection in Malthusian 
doctrine, a thesis which sooner or 
later must be accepted as in large 
part false. Thomas Malthus was an 
English economist who in 1798 
published his Essay on Population, 
demonstrating that while human 
populations multiply—increase, in 
other words, at geometric pace 
— food supply can increase only by 
addition. The number of the pop- 
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ulation must therefore increase 
until at some point it overtakes the 
supply of food. At that point, ac- 
cordingto Malthus, the population 
will reach its limits. 

Darwin and Wallace saw in the 
Malthusian doctrine a natural law 
which must apply to allanimal spe- 
cies. They deduced that through 
competition for a limited resource, 
food, selection must take place be- 
tween the fit and the unfit. The 
Malthusian logic seemed inargu- 
able. And yet out ofthe revolution 
that has so recently overtaken bi- 
ology, no proposition is more de- 
monstrable than the natural con- 
trol of animal numbers. Rare is the 
animal population, unafllicted by 
climatic catastrophe, that has ever 
expanded until it reached the lim- 
its of its food supply. Rare are the 
individuals who directly compete 
for food. An infinite variety of self- 


regulatory mechanisms, physiolog- 
CONTINUED 














A pride of lions makes a quick meal 
of a 350-pound zebra. Lion custom 
dictates that the adults always eat 
first and the offspring last. When 
food becomes scarce, the pride usual- 
ly loses several cubs to starvation. 


Two giant sable antelope lock horns 
in a territorial dispute. Since only the 
male who controls a certain area is 
able to attract a female and mate, the 
population is kept well below the car- 
rying capacity of the environment. 
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Territory 
is the key 
to power 


CONTINUED 
ical and behavioral, provide that 
animal numbers—except in the 
case of climatic catastrophe— will 
never challenge the carrying capac- 
ity of the environment. Population 
control is the law of the species. 
Fifty-one guppies, controlling 
their numbers through a blend of 
infanticide and cannibalism, can 
scarcely be regarded as furnishing 
a sufficient case for the toppling of 
Malthus. But as we inquire among 
species drawn from many a quar- 
ter of animal life, the conviction 
must grow that self-regulation of 
numbers expresses the law of na- 
ture. By one means or another—re- 
duction of litter size, spontaneous 
abortion, parental neglect, genetic 
deterioration, even, when other 
means fail, death by stress—breed- 
ing populations are limited. And as 
the law governs animal groups, we 
shall see that it governs primitive 
human societies as well. Civilized 
man will do well to take notice. 
Among all the devices limiting 
a population, the necessity for a 
breeding territory is among the 
most common. A portion of the 
earth’s surface exclusively your 
own brings you as the proprietor 
many a material benefit. You are 
defended, since you know it better 
than do your enemies. Possession 
in some strange way enhances your 
energies and so, through a process 
of animal justice, sheer might no 
longer makes right, and on your 
home grounds you are capable of 
resisting intruders mightier than 
you are. Territory may insure a 
food supply for you and yours. 
These are benefits accruing to the 
proprietor, but there are two oth- 
er powerful benefits accruing to the 
population and the species. By the 
physical separation of individuals 
or groups, dangerous aggressive 
forces are reduced to shouted in- 
sults over common boundaries. 
And the distribution of available 
space among breeding couples or 
groups means that the number of 


offspring will remain below the car- 
rying capacity of the environment. 

Only in recent years has the re- 
lation of territory to population 
numbers become accepted. Even in 
1956 Cambridge’s eminent etholo- 
gist Robert Hinde rejected the 
proposition as unproved. 

Hinde’s objection had real 
grounds: while the necessary pos- 
session of a territory quite ob- 
viously distributes breeding pairs 
throughout an environment, it 
does not follow that territory lim- 
its the numbers of such pairs. Space 
is seldom that confined. To meet 
the objection, Adam Watson at the 
University of Aberdeen set up an 
experiment with red grouse in the 
Scottish moor. 


Tr. problem was to demon- 
strate that the territorial necessity 
actually eliminates healthy adult 
birds from the breeding popula- 
tion. Red grouse males establish 
territories in the autumn, holding 
them till the following summer. 
Space for breeding in the moorland 
is truly unlimited, yet the compe- 
tition for territories takes place 
only in restricted areas. Watson be- 
gan by selecting a study area and 
markingall birds in the vicinity. He 
then cleared 119 territories by cap- 
turing or shooting the proprietors. 
Within a week 111 ofthe 119 were 
filled by new males, only a dozen 
of whom were of unknown origin. 
All the rest had come from the 
marked population of the vicinity 
which constituted a nonbreeding 
reserve. All bred successfully the 
following spring. Watson had dem- 
onstrated that at least in the red 
grouse it is the shortage of breed- 
ing territories that limits the breed- 
ing population. 

The most prevalent of all terri- 
torial arrangements was first thor- 
oughly demonstrated in 1920 by 
Eliot Howard’s observation of 
countless species of finches and 
buntings, warblers, lapwings and 
woodpeckers in which the female 
is sexually unresponsive to an un- 
propertied male. But further re- 
search demonstrated the converse 
of Howard’s proposition: the un- 
propertied or dominated male, in 
the phrase of the American zool- 
ogist A. M. Guhl, tends to be ‘““psy- 
chologically castrated.” Thus not 
only does female sexuality guaran- 
tee that breeding will be accom- 


Starvation 
for the good 
of the group 


plished within a select circle, but 
sexual inhibition provides that the 
disenfranchised male will break up 
no homes. 

We still have no certain answer 
concerning the physiological link- 
ing of territorial behavior and the 
sexual impulse. But the explosion 
of field research proceeding today 
leaves no doubt about its reality. 
In 1966, when I first wrote about 
the territorial imperative, only one 
species of African antelope seemed 
to fit the pattern earlier observed 
in birds. This was the Uganda kob, 
a species in which males occupy an 
arena of territorial competition 
and to which females are attracted 
for copulation. Females will accept 
no others than the successful 
males, and the masses of surplus 
males amuse themselves in their 
bachelor herds. In the few short 
years since I published my review, 
territorial systems of breeding have 
been described in the waterbuck, 
in the Grant’s and Thomson’s ga- 
zelles and the comparable southern 
springbok, in the hartebeest and 
topi and puku and in the smallest 
of them all, the oribi and dik-dik 
and steinbok. Systems vary, from 
the modified arena competition of 
the wildebeest and puku to the 
birdlike family territories of the 
steinbok. But all the main propo- 
sitions hold true: the female will be 
attracted only by a territorial male; 
the male who has failed in the ter- 
ritorial competition will retire into 
the careless existence of males in 
groups. 

In many a species, of course, the 
territorial compulsion is absent or 
fails sufficiently in itself to reduce 
breeding. Such a force as neglect 
of offspring may come into play. 
While parental neglect may seem 
to the human observer an unap- 
pealing means of keeping down 
numbers, still if we inspect the Af- 
rican lion and its prey, the wilde- 
beest, we shall glimpse a systematic 
contribution to natural balances. 

The wildebeest, one of the most 





common and certainly the most 
grotesque of African antelopes, 
possesses no social organization 
worthy of analysis excepting the in- 
cidence of territorial bulls who 
maintain a monopoly on copula- 
tion. Beyond that, wildebeest, like 
schools of fish, congregate in im- 
mense, disorganized herds, offer- 
ing the lion his favorite dish, and 
migrate with the rains, in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. And popula- 
tion control takes place in an ad- 
justment of unlikely instincts. The 
mother drops her calf without 
more emotional engagement than 
might take place with a bowel 
movement. But the calf has an in- 
stinct to follow its mother. Mirac- 
ulously, the newly born wildebeest 
within five minutes can stagger to 
its feet and follow. Having identi- 
fied her calf through its following, 
the mother will lick it and proceed 
to recognize it as her own. What, 
however, happens when herds are 
so dense that the unfortunate new- 
born after five minutes cannot rec- 
ognize its mother? Let it make a 
wrong guess in the confusions of a 
wildebeest Times Square. The non- 
mother will butt it away. The mob 
will swallow the calf’s identity. 
Lost, unprotected, it must in the 
end fall to the hyena or jackal. 
The lion, preyed on by none, not 
very susceptible to disease or par- 
asites, could in a few generations 
be a victim of overpopulation. The 
lioness produces her several cubs 
in a short period of gestation, and 
should she lose them comes into 
heat again immediately. Yet on 
Tanzania’s great Serengeti Plain a 
stable population of about a thou- 
sand lions varies little in number 
from season to season. The area’s 
immense numbers of prey animals, 
such as wildebeest, Thomson’s ga- 
zelle and zebra, could support far 
more lions. What keeps their num- 
bers down? A subtle combination 
of behavior patterns, foremost 
amongthem maternal neglect, pro- 
vides that only so many lions will 
reach a breeding age and situation. 


Tr: first control is territorial. 
Only those females who are part 
of a permanently resident pride 
breed successfully. The second 
control is a dominant order like 
few other species’. The young eat 
last. With George Schaller, our 
foremost student of dangerous an- 
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Lemmings 
commit 
mass suicide 
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imals, I once watched a zebra-kill 
where nine lionesses, rumbling at 
each other with the collective men- 
ace of a volcano, ringed the car- 
cass flank to flank. In 90 minutes 
they ate some 450 pounds of meat, 
while a lone cub on the outskirts 
played with the zebra’s tail which 
he had somehow managed to se- 
cure. Had he sought a single bite 
before the lionesses were finished, 
quite probably he would have been 
killed. 

This rank order of feeding, 
which places the males first, ifthey 
are present, the females second and 
the cubs last, compels no great de- 
privation so long as large game is 
available. A wildebeest or zebra 
will provide food for all. But 
through the dry season comes a 
food shortage ofa technical nature. 
The larger game migrates out ofthe 
grasslands into the woodlands. The 
breeding prides refuse to leave their 
territories and follow. Through the 
dry season they live off the non- 
migrating animals, chiefly Thom- 
son’s gazelle—and a Tommy 
weighs only about 45 pounds. 
Adult appetite is seldom sated, and 
cubs go hungry. There is little won- 
der that'infant mortality runs to 
about 50%. Should you in August 
glimpse two wan cubs waiting 
while their mother goes hunting, 
you may be fairly sure that only 
one will remain in November when 
the rains and the big game return. 
Yet food exists in plenty scarcely 
50 miles away. 


The great majority of animal spe- 
cies, whether through territorial 
spacing or sexual inhibition, 
through infanticide or systematic 
neglect, succeed in maintaining 
stable populations year after year. 
But there are those that fail and, 
to keep numbers in order, must suf- 
fer the more drastic solution of cy- 
clical population crashes. With a 
prayerful thought for our own spe- 
cies, let us consider just what hap- 
pens to them. 

The morbid activities of the lem- 
ming have been tantalizing the 
human imagination for centuries. 


About every 3to 5 years, under the 
sway of some mysterious compul- 
sion, he commits mass suicide. 

As recently as 1963 Sweden wit- 
nessed one of the greatest ““lem- 
ming years” in decades. Lapps in 
the far north first reported the dis- 
appearance of lemmings in the 
month of August. Originating in 
the mountains, they vanished mov- 
ing south. They moved mostly at 
night, and observers at a crossroad 
counted 44 pass per minute: they 
moved as individuals, not as 
groups. Although food was abun- 
dant, if one died he was immedi- 
ately eaten by others, the skull 
being opened neatly and the brain 
being eaten first. Of several hun- 
dred taken and examined, almost 
all proved to be the young of the 
year, and although sexually mature 
nota female was pregnant. The mi- 
gration was a youth movement. At 
any water obstacle, like a lake, they 
massed on the beaches in such 
number that an observer could not 
move without squashing them. 
Fair enough swimmers, they were 
notgood enough. Froma dead-end 
peninsula on Lake Störsjön so 
many obeyed the impulse compel- 
ling them that the shores of the 
lake, the following year, were car- 
peted with lemming bones. 


cn of zoologists inter- 
preted the lemming die-off in Mal- 
thusian terms: that is, populations 
increased until encountering the 
limits of food supply, then crashed. 
But observations revealed that mi- 
grations as likely as not occurred 
in years of abundance when no 
food shortage existed. Investiga- 
tion of the mystery shifted as early 
as the 1930s to North America’s 
snowshoe hare, a similar victim of 
a 10-year cycle. In Minnesota’s 
Lake Alexander area aman named 
R. G. Green, with various cowork- 
ers, started picking up samples 
from the countless corpses. None 
showed undernourishment, few 
any evidence of infectious disease. 
Their manner of death, however, 
was odd. Some might be behaving 
normally, others might be in tor- 
por, when suddenly they would be 
seized by convulsions and die. An- 
other odd symptom was exhibited 
by hares captured, apparently 
healthy, and placed in captivity. 
The normal snowshoe hare toler- 
ates the experience with indiffer- 
ence. But in the springtime of the 
population crash, captive hares 
died almost immediately. Autopsy 
showed a certain degeneration in 
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Predators 
keep their 
prey healthy 
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the liver, a deficiency of blood 
sugar and minor internal hemor- 
rhages. Green described it as shock 
disease. 

The description satisfied no one. 
But at about the same time obser- 
vations of the meadow vole in up- 
state New York showed almost du- 
plicate behavior. Something specif- 
ic enough to produce such similar 
deaths in species so different must 
be susceptible to definition. And 
why should it occur in the spring? 
Various hypotheses were ad- 
vanced, the most persuasive by 
J. J. Christian, one of today’s most 
earnest investigators. He saw the 
building up of a population as a 
time of increasing stress. The in- 
creasing number of young, the in- 
creasing competition of adults, the 
increasing number of strangers in 
a massive, increasingly disorga- 
nized population at last brings on 
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a state of exhaustion both psycho- 
logical and physiological. It is as 
if the cycle’s last winter with its 
normal hardships sets the stage for 
the entrance of the last straw. And 
that last straw comes with the sex- 
ual demands of the spring. Every- 
body drops dead. 

Whether or not Christian’s hy- 
pothesis is correct remains un- 
proved. But it served to shift the 
emphasis of research from the old 
food-supply theory to the new in- 
vestigation of the physiological 
consequences of social stress in 
high-density populations. Further 
evidence from the field emphasized 
the lethal relationship. Most stud- 
ies had been made of rodents, par- 
ticularly susceptible to population 
crashes. But the shrew, studied in 
Manitoba tamarack bogs, is an in- 
sectivore like the mole. During a 
population explosion in 1957 the 
excitability ofthe animals was such 
that they lived only four days in 
captivity. Byautumn, and the peak 
of the explosion, they lived only 
eight hours. 

While limitation of numbers 
through food supply still has its 
champions in the sciences, most in- 
vestigators today are turning to so- 
cial stress as the factor diminishing 
numbers long before food resourc- 
es are exhausted. But a menace of 


another order may come about in 
rapidlyexpanding populations: the 
weakening of the entire gene pool. 

The French zoologist Frangois 
Bourliere has recorded two illumi- 
nating studies of deer. The first oc- 
curred on a large plateau in Ari- 
zona, where a stable population of 
4,000 deer lived in balanced rela- 
tionship with a fair number of 
wolves, pumas and coyotes. The ef- 
fect of predators on a prey popu- 
lation is almost invariably to weed 
out the sick, the malformed, the de- 
ficient. The net consequence, ob- 
served again and again, is to keep 
the prey population healthy. But 
early in this century men began to 
slaughter the predators and virtu- 
ally eliminated them. With the 
slaughter, the numbers of the deer 
began to rise. By 1920 there were 
60,000, by 1924 over 100,000. Then 
in a single year it crashed to 40,000 
and by 1939 was down to 10,000. 
Overgrazing and food shortage 
had undoubtedly contributed to 
the peak crash, but it could not ex- 
plain the continued decline. 

The other example came about 
through the efforts ofthe U.S. gov- 
ernment to build up a herd of rein- 
deer as food supply for the local in- 
habitants of St. Paul, one of the 
Pribilof Islands. Here there were 
no predators at allto exert a selec- 





Wildebeest gather by the thousands 
on the Serengeti Plain in Tanzania for 
migration. In herds as bigas this, new- 
born calves often lose their mothers 
in the throng, are left behind and die, 
thus reducing the herd’s population. 


tive pressure on the herd, yet for 
many years the experiment seemed 
a huge success. It had begun in the 
autumn of 1911 when four bucks 
and 21 does were placed on St. 
Paul. By 1932 they had increased in 
number to 523, by 1938 to wellover 
2,000. But then came what Bour- 
liere described as a cataclysmic de- 
cline. By 1950 eight remained. 

The only possible conclusion is 
that failure by any agency to re- 
move the weak and the deficient 
from the breeding population 
gradually sapped the vitality ofthe 
whole gene pool. 

It is a fate many scientists have 
predicted for the human species. 


Wi ample field material now 
available, science has begun to shift 
its attention to the laboratory. A 
single inspired experiment, con- 
firmed and reconfirmed, is worth 
our attention. 

The house mouse is territorial 
and the female under conditions 
of normal density encounters only 


her male. The experiment, which 
CONTINUED 
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Low-ranking 
animals may 
die of stress 
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exhibited what later became known 
as “the Bruce effect,’ wasfirstcon- 
ducted in Britain. A female mouse 
was impregnated by a male. If 
within four days she was mounted 
byastrange male, she aborted. The 
implication was that of a morality 
in mice previously unsuspected. 
But the investigation went further. 
Ifthe impregnated female even saw 
astrange male within four days, the 
chances were almost fifty-fifty that 
she would abort. The final experi- 
ment demonstrated that the same 
failure of pregnancy would come 
about if she were merely placed in 
a cage where a strange male had 
been, and she smelled his recent 
presence. 

The experiment had been con- 
ducted under most elegant condi- 
tions, with ample numbers of sub- 
jects and ample controls who, sniff- 
ing no strange males, proceeded 
on with their normal pregnancies. 
Even so, other biologists suspected 
that something must be wrong and 
set up new experiments. Bruce had 
used an albino strain of laboratory 
mouse, and such inbred creatures 
frequently yield untrustworthy 
conclusions. Another investigator 
set up the same experiment with 
wild deer mice. The results werethe 
same. Physiologists demonstrated 
the cause: it is the smell, in all sit- 
uations. The odor of the strange 
male frees the fertilized egg from 
implantation. 

The Bruce effect is a form of nat- 
ural birth control. In all probabil- 
ity comparable effects, of which we 
are yet unaware, explain in many 
species the reduction in the num- 
ber of embryos. But the simple ef- 
fect of stress due to density cannot 
alone be responsible for the con- 
trol of animal numbers. 

A frequent observation has been 
the variation of response to grow- 
ing density by different groups of 
quite the same creature, living 
under quite the same conditions. 
While all at some point must reach 
a point of reproductive break- 
down; levels of tolerance may dif- 
fer widely. The difference is prob- 


ably due to the presence or absence 
ofa very strong leader. 

The term “alpha” is frequently 
used in the study of animal behav- 
ior to designate the individual of 
extraordinary endowment who 
comes to dominate a social group. 
He may excel in strength, in intel- 
ligence, or perhaps in assurance. It 
is his capacity to dominate a sit- 
uation, or for that matter to com- 
mand his fellows, that so often 
lends cohesion and stability to the 
group itself. And it is probably 
such a social group that lends the 
greatest resistance to stress. 


I relation of rank to stress, 
however, has its grim side. An 
overdominated animal may with 
small ado lie down and die. Rats, 
introduced to established groups of 
fellow rats, suffer persecution and 
may die within days. In a Glasgow 
laboratory, one died in ninety min- 
utes. He had no significant,wound 
nor had he suffered the least inter- 
nal injury. He died of stress. 

We know that subordinated an- 
imals experience enlargement of 
the adrenal gland, and under the 
pressure of sufficient stress through 
adrenal exhaustion may sink into 
apathy or death. But a curious 
quality of the alpha male is his 
relative invulnerability. The same 
seems to be true of the alpha fe- 
male in those species where female 
rank orders exist. In Australian 
experiments K. Myers has shown 
that among rabbits subjected to 
density pressures it is the low-rank- 
ing female who suffers the greatest 
fetus mortality. We may speculate, 
then, that the ““temperament” of 
a population may well be deter- 
mined by the random incidence or 
absence of a powerful alpha, male 
or female, whose very presence acts 
to forestall the disintegration of 
social organization. 

The relative immunity of the 
alpha and vulnerability of the 
omega, or lowest-ranking, member 
of a social order is suggested in a 
1968 study of men. In that year our 
journal Science published a med- 
ical study of all 270,000 male em- 
ployes of amajor American corpo- 
ration. Themammothinvestigation 
linked educational background, 
job achievement, and incidence 
of coronary heart disease. 

The corporation offered, like a 


perfectly arranged laboratory con- 
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Man has lost 
birth control 
instincts 
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dition, a single controlled environ- 
ment. Operating units whether in 
Georgia or New York State had 
similar structures, fulfilled similar 
functions, provided similar jobs. 
All was directed by a single top 
management policy with the same 
system of pensions and security, in- 
surance and medical practices, and 
perhaps most important, ofrecord- 
keeping. And the 270,000 case his- 
tories provided a sample so large 
that even small variations from the 
expectable would have statistical 
significance. The variations were 
not small. 

From bottom to top in the com- 

pany’s pecking order, the study 
found that workmen contract cor- 
onaries at the rate of 4.33 per thou- 
sand per year. Their immediate su- 
periors, the foremen, have it slight- 
ly worse, 4.52. But supervisors and 
local area managers drop to 3.91. 
Then comes a leap. General area 
managers have a mere 2.85. We 
then come to the high competitors, 
the high achievers, the high exec- 
utives. Coronaries occur at a rate 
of 1.85, about 40% of the level of 
‚workmen. And while we may say 
that many a coronary customer 
could have been eliminated before 
reaching the alpha rank, we must 
also reckon thatthe high executives 
are much older. 

There will be no problem of in- 
terpretation for those schooled in 
the population dynamics of animal 
groups. Certain environmental in- 
fluences undoubtedly made a con- 
tribution. The study revealed that 
college men are a far better risk 
than noncollege, and one may fair- 
ly suspect the influence of better so- 
cial backgrounds. But the investi- 
gators pointed out that the single 
worst record was made by college 
men who rose no higher than fore- 
men, while noncollege men who 
rose to the top shared the relative 
immunity of their fellow execu- 
tives. The report ended up puzzled, 
but admitting that something bio- 
logical must be going on. 

Something biological was most 
distinctly going on. But if we con- 
tinue to deny that the histories of 
alpha monkeys, of alpha rabbits, 
of alpha antelopes and alpha fish 
contribute to our understanding of 





men, then we shall continue to re- 
main puzzled indefinitely. 

Throughout all animal species 
self-regulatory mechanisms pro- 
vide that population numbers will 
never challenge the normal carry- 
ing capacity of the physical envi- 
ronment. In that cultural animal, 
man, contraception becomes a 
cultural substitute for innate be- 
havioral or physiological patterns 
characteristic of animals. 

We may regard it as a pity, per- 
haps, that our females, so unlike 
the Uganda kob, are sexually re- 
sponsive to unpropertied males. 
We may sigh that our omega males 
do not cheerfully accept a state of 
psychological castration. We may 
with less certainty look askance on 
the lemming’s youth movements, 
under the stress of intolerable num- 
bers, conducting suicidal marches, 
or the snowshoe hare’s dropping 
dead; for we may just possibly re- 
sort to such lugubrious impulses 
ourselves one day. 

However we may regard in hu- 
man terms the loss of such innate 
mechanisms, we cannot blame that 
loss with entire conviction on the 
mid-Pleistocene expansion of the 
human brain. Without doubt the 
rapid enlargement of our cortical 
equipment exerted increasing inhi- 
bition on old forms of compulsive 
behavior. Even so, in our more 
primitive days we substituted so- 
cial traditions for processes that 
previously had come naturally. 


Te. American ecologist J. B. 
Birdsell has shown that by natural 
increase of numbers the aborigine 
would have reached the food lim- 
itations of Australia in two thou- 
sand years. But he was there far 
longer, and he never came close to 
running out of food. Disease, ter- 
ritorial spacing of groups, tribal 
warfare may have made contribu- 
tions. But the principal factor of 
population control was infanticide. 
The evidence is as conclusive in the 
Eskimo, observed before modern 
influences had modified his ways, 
as in the Australian aborigine. 
Both were hunting peoples with a 
pressing need for active males. In 
both, the proportion of young 
males to females was about 150 to 
100. Girl babies had been the chief 
object of destruction. 

The Scottish ecologist V. C. 
Wynne-Edwards is today our fore- 
most authority on the self-regula- 
tion of animal numbers. Almost 
half a century ago, however, Sir 
Alexander Carr-Saunders explored 





the principle as displayed by prim- 
itive peoples. Atthat date he was of 
course unaware of the long history 
of animal populations, and he pre- 
sumed that population control had 
begun in the Stone Age. His com- 
prehensive review of almost all 
then known about primitive tribes 
led to his thesis of ““optimum num- 
bers.” Within every group there is 
a number about which population 
fluctuates only slightly. Itisanum- 
ber well under any threat by starva- 
tion, yet sufficient to gain a maxi- 
mum yield from its environment. 
Thenumber is sustained by varying 
traditions—by infanticide or com- 
pulsory abortion, by cannibalism, 
head-hunting, human sacrifice, rit- 
ual murder, by taboos against in- 
cest or against intercourse during 
the period of lactation. The envi- 
ronment is held to a constant size 
either through outright territorial 
defense, or through traditional at- 
tachment to a familiar area. 

Even in a modern farming tribe 
one finds customs specifically reg- 
ulating sexualand reproductive be- 
havior. Jomo Kenyatta needs no 
introduction to the contemporary 
citizen. Yet few are aware that his 
Facing Mount Kenya, written when 
he was a student at the University 
of London, is one of the most per- 
fect monographs in the literature 
of ethnology. As a Westernized 
mind, he brought scientific disci- 
pline to his subject. Butasthatrare 





Australian aborigines, like this family 
of nomads, limit their population by 
means of tribal customs. They nurse 


their children for several years, 
thus spacing out pregnancies, and 
they sometimes resort to infanticide. 


anthropologist, a member of the 
tribe he describes, he brought the 
intimacy of birth and young expe- 
rience to his analysis. He confirms 
population dispersal through ter- 
ritoriality with his comments on 
land tenure; and that, while the Ki- 
kuyu defended their country col- 
lectively, “the fact remained that 
every inch of the Kikuyu territory 
had its owner, with the boundary 
properly fixed and everyone re- 
specting his neighbor’s.”” He con- 
siders customs of division of labor, 
of education, and those tribal tra- 
ditions resolving adolescent sexual 
drives with limitation of young. 
At the rites of puberty the male 
is circumcised and the female sub- 
jected to clitoridectomy, thus re- 
ducing her capacity for sexual ex- 
citement. Until puberty masturba- 
tion is accepted as a normal boy- 
ish practice, and while indecent in 
the presence of elders, within an 
age-group it may even be a subject 
for competition. After initiation, 
however, masturbation is regarded 
as babyish. Now the custom of 
ngweko takes over, a restricted 
form of sex play between boys and 
girls that insures that the girl re- 


main a virgin. Accepted, formal- 
CONTINUED 
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Increased tourist and busi- 
ness travel brings a need for 
more hotels in the great cities 
of the world. Now you can 
invest in a Real Estate Fund 
which is developing hotels, 
apartments, shopping centres 
and airport rental buildings — 
facilities for people on the 
move. 


The Management and en- 
tire Board of Directors of this 
fund are internationally suc- 
cessfulrealestateand financial 
men. Even though each pro- 
ject costs millions of dollars, 
you can invest as little as 
5 500 by buying shares and 
you will receive as much pro- 
fit per dollar invested as the 
biggest shareholder. 


The value of shares in 
Capital Growth Real Estate 
Fund is expected to increase 


real estate, your investment 
in this fund frees you of man- 
agement problems, and lets 
you share in the big, profit- 
making real estate develop- 
ments. At any time you can 
sell your shares at full value. 


At no extra cost this Real 
Estate Fund offers you com- 
prehensive death benefits re- 
insured by Phoenix Assurance 
Co. Ltd., London. Whatever 
amount you invest (up to 
$ 100000) your family will 
never lose if you should die. 


Moreover, this fund is 
unique because it isa U.S.® 
fund registered in Panama 
(tax-free)... you receive all 
your money can earn. 
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Compassion 
has sacrificed 
man's quality 


CONTINUED 


ized, described by Kenyatta as “‘sa- 
cred,” the adolescent custom is as 
deeply a portion of Kikuyu tradi- 
tion as land tenure itself. Any ac- 
cident of conception is severely 
punished by tribal law, and if in 
later years the girl approaching 
marriage proves not to bea virgin, 
her value is drastically reduced. 

From Kenyatta’s account we 
may see how finely balanced are 
those Kikuyu traditions which ac- 
cept human sexuality but reduce 
the consequence of unwanted 
young. Yet with the breakdown of 
tribal discipline in our time has 
come the breakdown of such cus- 
toms, contributing to the popula- 
tion explosion. 

In a sense it was not the 18th 
Century’s Industrial Revolution 
but the simultaneous cultural tri- 
umph of humanism that most ef- 
fectively destroyed the older cul- 
tural institutions. Humanism’s re- 
spect for the dignity of man, and its 
regard for every human life as sa- 
cred, while among the most power- 
ful forces ever to advance man’s 
welfare along certain fronts, had 
ambiguous results on others. 

Throughout a large world of 
primitive societies, missionaries 
and colonial masters reacted with 
horror to such institutions as can- 
nibalism, head-huntingand human 
sacrifice. Tribal warfare, particu- 
larly in Africa, was ended. Infan- 
ticide was discouraged. 

Then the advent of modern med- 
icine and biochemistry struck also 
atthe advanced countries. The rate 
of infant mortality dropped like a 
rock in a well. Life was so pro- 
longed that a new class of senior 
citizen came into being. Breeding 
populations were now seldom re- 
duced by the death of a young 
mother in childbirth. Strangely 
enough, with modern nutrition 
in the same countries the onset 
of menstruation and fecundity 
dropped two years in less than a 
century. Through mass-produced 
drugs and insecticides, we extended 
the new breeding potential to all 
peoples, advanced or otherwise. 


The humanist’s preoccupation 
with the numbers game has sacri- 
fired human quality for human 
quantity. Life must be prolonged, 
whatever agony it presents to the 
dying. A child defective physically 
or mentally must somehow be 
saved sufficiently to join the breed- 
ing population. To restrict the re- 
productive rights of the genetically 
afflicted is considered an act of 
discrimination. 

We shall find out one day if, as 
many biologists fear, overprotec- 
tion of the human being, like un- 
derpredation in the reindeer herd 
on St. Paul Island, will produce a 
genetic collapse in the most com- 
passionate populations. If so, it 
will be an appropriate biological 
conclusion to a valuable if misdi- 
rected philosophy. Yet I find it too 
neat and simple a conclusion. 


Is us review the other possibil- 
ities. Human numbers will proba- 
bly never reach such magnitude as 
to encounter the limitations of 
food supply. Long before such a 
rendezvous can take place, other 
forces will have affected our num- 
bers. If we take nature as a model, 
there are two probabilities. The 
first isasane and humane program 
of population control. The second 
is death by stress. 

Population control, whatever 
form it takes, is a cultural substi- 
tute for biological mechanisms 
prevalent in the natural world. As 
our population problem has a cul- 
tural cause, so we are provided 
with a culturalanswer. But that an- 
swer must be mandatory. We have 
seen that in animal species the 
numbers of young are not deter- 
mined by parental choice. A num- 
ber ofproposals for the human spe- 
cies have been seriously put forth 
by population experts. We must 
consider enforced contraception, 
whether through taxation on sur- 
plus children, or through more se- 
vere means such as conception Ii- 
cense, replacing or supplementing 
the marriage license. Abortion 
should be freely available to those 
suffering unintended pregnancy. In 
international relations, of course, 
any aid to peoples who through ig- 
norance, prejudice or politicalhyp- 
nosis fail to control their numbers 
might be forbidden. 

Such a program sounds more 
formidable than it would probably 
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Is man the 
maddest 
of animals? 
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prove in practice. The vast major- 
ity among us accept traffic regula- 
tions without resentment because 
we are aware of their necessity. 
Conscience, too, has a way of in- 
ternalizing what has started with 
external pressure, and of transfer- 
ring to the voluntary what was 
once the compulsory. Even custom 
makes its contribution, so that 
what is socially unacceptable be- 
comes something that is simply not 
done. Most hopeful of all is the de- 
monstrable proposition that a cul- 
tural institution which accords 
with the laws of nature rarely fails. 
Such is birth control. 

Birth control, a solution both 
sane and humane, has of course its 
alternative. But the alternative, 
death by stress, is a messy one in- 
deed. If we recognize that popula- 
tion density, not food supply, is the 
chief factor limiting animal num- 
bers, and if we recognize also that 
no population increases indefinite- 
ly, then however unattractive or in- 
sane the alternative control may 
be, we may have to accept it. Since 
a thoroughly savage program is 
available, let us consider how we 
may achieve death by stress: 

The rising rate ofautomobile ac- 
cidents is a quite perfect example 
of a form of population control 
mathematically determined by 
population density. Ifwe acceptan 
insane solution as preferable to a 
sane one, then we must see that the 
automobile, which strikes most 
heavily at the young, is indeed an 
excellent instrument for reducing 
the breeding population. 

Another agency striking hard at 
the young is drug addiction. While 
we cannot as yet be sure that drugs 
reduce reproductive potential, still 
we should be wise to gamble that 
they do, or that they reduce the 
breeding drive. We must offer ev- 
ery encouragement to widespread 
addiction in the young. 

The trouble with cardiac and 
other stress diseases is that they 
tend to reduce numbers in those 
who have passed the breeding age. 
Even so, we know that the omega 
is far more susceptible to stress 
than the alpha. We should there- 
fore encourage in business, for ex- 
ample, tendencies toward mergers 
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and ever-magnifying organizations 
that reduce in numbers the immune 
alpha and infinitely expand the 
ranks of the vulnerable omega. 

If life in the megalopolis discour- 
ages large families, then perhaps by 
discriminatory taxation falling 
most heavily on real estate we 
might reverse the flight to the sub- 
urbs and drive middle-class fami- 
lies back to the unpleasantness of 
urban reproduction. We should 
have nothing to lose by such a 
move, in any case, since further 
concentrations of city life must 
produce more stress, more broken 
marriages, more impotency due to 
acute alcoholism, more corpses, 
victims of crime in the streets and 
more couples living together in un- 
reproductive sin. 

Homosexuality should not be 
neglected. Already it subtracts four 
to six percent from the American 
breeding population. We could do 
better. 

Suicide too offers splendid vis- 
tas. We fall far behind such ad- 
vanced peoples as the Swedes and 
the Swiss. Here too we could do 
better. But as stress and density in- 
crease I feel a confidence—or per- 
haps it is no more than a vague pa- 
triotism—that we Americans will 
catch up, and that suicide, partic- 
ularly in the young and the discour- 
aged, willmake a significant reduc- 
tion in our breeding numbers. 

What at all times we must keep 
brightly in mind, as we inspect the 
real possibilities of death by stress, 
is that while any reduction in num- 


bers is a gain, significant reduction 
can only be accomplished in the 
young breeding group. The reader 
may wonder, with such an admo- 
nition, why I have so ignored war 
as an instrument. But war, in my 
opinion, has seen its best days. Its 
growing unpopularity with those 
who must fight it may turn out to 
be a passing whim. More serious 
is war’s increasing preoccupation 
with the wastage of expensive ma- 
chinery rather than with the tradi- 
tional wastage of inexpensive men. 
Wars simply do not kill enough 
people. A nuclear entertainment 
would of course leave us with no 
population problem at all. But 
even as highly publicized a war as 
that in Vietnam has failed through- 
out its entire course to kill as many 
Americans as that magnificent en- 
gine of destruction, the automo- 
bile, kills in a normal year. 


Y Ve must look to more imag- 


inative agencies than war to dis- 
pose of the immense numbers who 
must someday die of stress. And I 
am sure that some future survey of 
likely instruments will reveal lethal 
possibilities of a wonder that the 
imagination cannot glimpse today. 
When our population has again 
doubled, when not a water supply 
remains unpolluted, when the traf- 
fic jams of tomorrow make today’s 
seem memories of the open road, 
when civil disorder has permanent- 
ly replaced war as a form of or- 
ganized violence, when the air of 


the city can no longer be breathed 
and the countryside has vanished, 
when crime has become so prev- 
alent that no citizen goes unarmed, 
when indigestion becomes a meal’s 
final course and varieties of rage 
and frustration remain the only 
emotions man or woman can 
know, then perhaps, if we are 
young, we shall comprehend the 
lemming. 

But of course future times of 
such stressful wonder may never 
come to be. Somewhere along the 
road we may choose compulsory 
contraception. And yetno one can 
make a sure prediction. Homo sa- 
piens, that creature mad beyond 
the craziest of hares, lunatic be- 
yond all lemmings, may go to the 
end of the road with no impulse 
more logical than to discover what 
lies there. How high is the moun- 
tain, how profound the stream? 
Which in the end will bend the ul- 
timately defeated knee, we or our 
world? Shall we embrace the logic 
of limited numbers, acceptable to 
mice, or shall we mount the hilltop 
and defy the winds? i 

One cannot say. Thetragedy and 
the magnificence of Homo sapiens 
together rise from the same smoky 
truth that we alone among animal 
species refuse to acknowledge nat- 
ural law. | 


Migrating lemmings, all of them 
young adults, plunge into the Arctic 
Ocean and drown. Unable to control 
their numbers in any other fashion, 
these small rodents resort to the most 
drastic measure of all, mass suicide. 
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Bin explorerss may one day 
cross the Pacific from Hawaii to 
California at a depth of 20,000 feet, trav- 
eling in a glass bathysphere. They will 
also be able to live in underwater bunk- 
houses which can house six divers at 600 
feet for days at atime. The globe and the 
bunkhouse are prototype exploration ve- 
hicles developed by Taylor (“Tap’') Pryor, 
director ofthe Oceanic Foundation in Ha- 
waii. Pryor wants to make the ocean more 
productive for man, eventually even farm 
it, a concept called aquaculture. He be- 
lieves his inventions will make undersea 
exploration cheaper, faster and deeper 
than anything so far. Unlike existing un- 
derwater habitats, Pryor'’s bunkhouse can 
be popped to the surface, towed to anew 
location and relocated in a matter of 
hours. The bubble submarine is based on 
the principle that a glass sphere gets 
stronger under increased pressure. 
Therefore it can make deep dives and still 
give its passengers a whale's-eye view. 


Photographed by 
Stan Wayman 


Off Makapuu Point in Oahu, divers aboard Pryor’s un- 
dersea bunkhouse ready the vehicle for a test. The 
craft is named Aegir, after the Norse god of the sea. 





_— 


Eerie red light illuminates a prototype sub- Out at sea, the Aegir floats on the surface as 
marine made of Plexiglas as Pryor (left) and a divers inside flood her ballast tanks to sink her 
colleague make a nighttime practice run in a for testing in 80 feet of water. In it, divers can 
test pool at Hawaii's Oceanic Foundation. stay underwater for 20 days without surfacing. 
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Bolted to a sea sled that also 
serves as an underwater launching 
platform, the plastic sub is towed 
out to sea (above). When the sled 
is submerged and divers detach 


the sub, it takes off like a helicop- 
ter from a landing pad (below). 
Called Kumu, Hawaiian for “delec- 
table little fish," the sub can move 
at three knots and turn like a top. 


Subs and porpoises for 


ne 





sea farming’ 


Someday Pryor hopes to farm the 
sea by creating “underwater prai- 
ries’' of artificial seaweed to trap 
nutrients in the water. Herded by 
trained porpoises, herbivorous fish 
will graze in the seaweed, attract- 
ing larger carnivorous fish which 
will be harvested for food. At left 
a porpoise named Le-Le under- 
goes training, and is rewarded for 
pushing a surfboard through the 
water. At right Le-Le plunges 
through some plastic seaweed. 




















The Honourable John Gilbey’s London. 


London, according to 
Hollywood, is a dark, 
sinister place, wearing a 
perpetual shroud of fog. Not 
so — according to me, and I 
should know. Ispend a deal of time 
walking from pub to club in London Town, 
tasting and testing my gin, making sure 
that both the gin and the people who 


serve it are up to scratch. it’Il serve as a conversation piece as we sip our 


Gilbey’s Gin. 
Let’s turn right after coming out of the pub, 
cross Kingsway, and into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


London is sprinkled with hundreds of little 
parks and walks. These help to keep London’s 
atmosphere, for the most part, as sparkling as a 
gin-fizz. So first of all, let’s drop into one of my 
favourite old pubs for a drink. And then welll 
walk through one of London’s little green 
patches together. 


a confetti of girls from the local offices, and the 
allthe year round. 


The Princess Louise. High Holborn. 

Step inside and feast the eyes on a rare display 
of Victorian glitter. The wallsare an echo of glass, 
surrounded by miles of tiles of the overflowing 
fruit-bowl genre. 

The pub contains three luminescent stained- 
glass mirrors — one of which is for private view- 
ing only; it’s in the ‘Ladies’. The bar is a solid 
mahogany-and-none-of-your-damned-plastics- 
nonsense horseshoe-shaped arrangement, which 
encourages attitudes of manly leaning. It sur- 
rounds a fantastic structure which is the obvious 
result of some Victorian cabinet-maker being un- 
able to make up his mind whether to build a 
clock or a whatnot, and (in the spirit of British 
compromise) ending up doing both. Anyway - 





In the south-west corner of the Fields, and 
just around the corner of the turbulent London 
School of Economics, is the very non-turbulent 
Old Curiosity Shop, which inspired Dickens to 
write a novel (quite successful, I believe) of the 
same name. 


Private Perambulating Patch 

Atthe east end of the Fields is Lincoln’s Inn, 
the lair of London’s lawyers. The grounds are 
open to the public, but one patch of grass is 
strictly private - for members of the Bar only 


black-and-striped suited members can be seen 
exercising their prerogative, perambulating 


The sight has been known to fill some 


people with an inexplicable urge for another 
Gilbey’s Gin. 


Gilbey’s London Dry Gin. 


The Spirit of London 
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On summery lunchtimes the grass is strewn with 


more robust of them play hearty games of netball 





(the legal bar, that is). On almost any fine day the 


solemnly to and fro like crows on a billiards table. 


Dotted around the grounds are a number of 
huge lead cisterns, some bearing the datemark 
1685, now doing service as London’s most 

exclusive flower boxes. 







My ancestors, Walter and Alfred Gilbey, must 
have had gardens and English summers in mind 
when they set to, in 1857, to produce a gin which 
would eventually become famous all over the 
world. 

The original formula of Juniper, Coriander and 
other rare herbs is still used, and now, as then, 
they are infused into the gin from the first of two 
distillations. People talk of the sounds of leather 
on willow (cricket, to you chaps) as being evoc- 
ative of English summers. I think that the quiet 
hiss of tonic and tinkle of ice in a glass of my gin 
takes some beating. Where ever Iam, Osaka or 
Ontario, it always evokes, for me, the spirit 
of London. 





by JOHN FERRIS 


I ROME 
n the past 40 years upwards of 
10,000 men and women have made 
their last journey through Naples 
in a huge, shiny black hearse called 
the Milano, a monstrous vehicle of 
baroque design drawn by sleek 
black horses. The tumultuous life 
ofthecity—beeping cars, explosive 
motorcycles and motorbikes, 
bawling hucksters, shrill house- 
wives, screamingchildren—presses 
in on all sides but the Milano goes 
its stately way in a stillness of its 
own, broken only by the doleful 
clop-clop-clop of the horses’ hoofs. 
Six horses regularly are used but 
more are available, and one of the 
Milano’s most widely known pas- 
sengers, Lucky Luciano, the de- 
“ ported New York racketeer who 
spent his final years in Naples and 
Capri, had eight horses. 

The Milano is a familiar sight to 
Naples’ million and a quarter in- 
habitants who regard it, depending 
on the circumstances and the ob- 
server, with admiration or pride or 
awe and sometimes with a chilling 
mockery. Napolitani have been 
known to lay aside money to as- 
sure themselves of a place in the 
Milano, shaping their thoughts, as 
it were, to the view expressed a few 
years ago byan American Midwest 
funeral director who remarked that 
a handsome funeral was a sure sign 
of successful living. 

The owner of the Milano—and 
of 16 other hearses of various siz- 
es, including one that resembles the 
coach used by the British royal 
family on ceremonial occasions 
—is Impresa Bellomunno, i/ primo 
stabilimento di pompe funebri, to 
quote from one of the company’s 
large business cards. Bellomunno, 
founded in 1820 by Salvatore Bel- 
lomunno, is run by four Bellomun- 
no brothers, great grandsons of 
the founder and the fourth genera- 
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tion to engage in the enterprise. 

Bellomunno not only has a large 
local patronage but does a consid- 
erable international business, ship- 
ping bodies by steamer, air and rail 
to all parts of the world. It also 
rents its rolling equipment to oth- 
er impresarii di pompe funebri, as 
Italian undertakers call them- 
selves. The Bellomunno business 
card promises luxury service at 
economy rates with motorized 
hearses or with cavalli olandesi. 
The cavalli olandesi are the Dutch 
horses that draw the Milano. 

In the way of horses the world 
over, those from the Netherlands 
quickly adapt themselves to for- 
eign customs and a new language. 
The most revolutionary change for 
them is from the flat monotony of 
their homeland to the lively tem- 
po of Naples and its steep hills. 

My first sight of the Milano was 
on one of those hills as my wife 
and I were driving from downtown 
Naples one spring day to the level 
countryside above the city. We 
were stayingata motel not far from 
the airport and as we moved up 
through the heavy afternoon traf- 
fic my wife startled me by exclaim- 
ing: “My God, what’s that?” Com- 
ing towards us down the slope was 
a colossal black hulk pulled by six 
high-stepping black horses rearing 
and sliding as the driver, achubby 
red-faced man in a black coat and 
a tall silk hat, held the reins taut. 

We had seen big hearses in Par- 
isand Rome but never one like this, 
and we were a little unnerved by 
the unexpected encounter. At the 
same time we felt a strange exhil- 
aration. 

The hearse, glinting in the sun- 
light, was elaborately carved with 
a kind of reckless abandon—rush- 
es of black waves and swirls, ex- 
travagant upward sweeps, intricate 
flowery forms that were not quite 
flowers, mystifying studs and 
crests, grotesque turnings. 





In the stately splendor of the elaborately carved hearse, a Bellomunno patron rides to his last resting place 


The Milano: Wh 


at aWay to Go! 


The driver sat on a perch high 
above the low front wheels which 
had 10 finely carved spokes and 
were shod in solid rubber. (I picked 
up these details much later; we 
were too stunned that first day to 
comprehend the Milano’s true 
magnificence.) The back wheels 
were larger and had 12 spokes. Be- 
hind the driver were two thick, 
twisted black columns topped by 
massive brass lanterns three feet 
tall. Two more rose on columns at 
the rear. 

The principal part of the hearse, 
I was to learn, was constructed of 
four great pieces of wood, two on 
each side and joined in the mid- 
dle. They framed a glass show win- 
dow through which could be seen 
a metal and plexiglass tubular con- 
tainer in which the casket was 
placed at the start of the ride. The 
Milano was evidently returning 
from the cemetery, for it was emp- 
ty. When I looked back I saw two 
men lounging in the rear at the 
open doors. 

During the next six days we saw 
the Milano at least once a day, al- 
ways in a different part of the city, 
leading us to suspect it might be 
touring the city as an advertise- 
ment. (We also saw one of the 


smaller Bellomunno hearses, white 
and motorized.) Our suspicions 
were baseless. Milano is always in 
great demand and Bellomunno has 
no need to display their equipment 
as all Naples knows it. 

One day we overtook the Mila- 
no on a street leading to the au- 
tostrada and put on speed until we 
were a block ahead of it. I got out 
and made movies of its approach 
and passing. Two men again were 
attherear. They had removed their 
coats as the day was hot and were 
lolling in the postures of half-re- 
cumbent angels. The casket con- 
tainer was empty. 

I was getting more curious about 
the Milano but there was no time 
to satisfy my curiosity before we re- 
turned to Rome, and then six 
weeks passed before I wrote to the 
U.S. consul at Naples, apologizing 
for what must seem to him a pre- 
posterous request: Could he find 
out for me the name of the owners 
of the hearse. 

The consul, Lyman W. Priest, 
answered promptly. Far from re- 
garding my request as absurd, he 
was eager to help me. 

““Tremember those hearses from 
my first tour in Naples 15 years ago 


and have always regretted not get- 
CONTINUED 


For Lucky Luciano’s funeral, cars and crowds stood respectfully aside 





Good wishes 


and the key 
to Heaven 
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ting a picture,’ he wrote. “When 
I returned last fall I was pleasantly 
surprised that one was still in op- 
eration. The owner of the hearse 
is Impresa Bellomunno, one of the 
undertakers the Consulate General 
uses for shipment of remains to the 
United States.” 

Mr. Priest added that he had 
mentioned my letter to Gaetano 
Bellomunno, one of the brothers, 
and if I would let the consulate 
know when I would come to Na- 
ples a meeting with Gaetano would 
be arranged. I gave Mr. Priest a 
date and one morning in late July 
we boarded the Rapido at the Sta- 
zione Termini in Rome for the two- 
hour air-conditioned ride. 

Rome was hot that day but Na- 
ples was like the bottom of the pit. 
Rome had breezes; Naples was 
breathless and steamy. Vesuvius 
was invisible behind the haze that 
veiled the bay. The Napolitani 
didn’t seem to mind and life went 
on as briskly as ever—noisy, gay 
and outwardly happy. Mr. Priest 
was immobilized at a business 
meetingat the consulate but he had 
one of his secretaries call Gaetano 
Bellomunno who was waiting for 
us in his office at Via Tribunali, 
378, alla Pietrasanta. 

Via Tribunali, 378, Mr. Bello- 
munno explained to the secretary 
who transmitted the information 
to us, was near the Policlinico, a 
plain hint that any cabbie could 
find his way there. We drove away 
from Mergellina and the big quay- 
side hotels Jammed with tourists on 
their way to Capri, Ischia and the 
sights of Pompeii, Amalfi and 
Paestum, and our route shortly 
became a via squallida and our ride 
an overheated passage through 
smelly slums to an area of decay- 
ing grandeur. Here was the Fran- 
ciscan Church of San Lorenzo 
Maggiore where on Easter Eve in 
1336 Boccaccio first saw Maria, 
natural daughter of Robert of An- 
jou whom he immortalized as 
Fiammetta. 

Farther along was the Church of 
Gerolomini or San Filippo Neri 
which contains the tomb of Giam- 
battista Vico, whose theory of his- 
tory gave Joyce the philosophic 
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For the modern, Bellomunno offers a horseless hearse 


framework for his comic master- 
piece, Finnegans Wake. And here 
was the Duomo, San Gennaro’s 
Church, where two phials of the 
saint’s blood miraculously liquify 
on special occasions. 

We had dodged through so 
many narrow streetsandalleys that 
we had lost all sense of direction 
and the cabbie himself was uncer- 
tain of his whereabouts till he 
stopped a pedestrian to ask the 
way. My wife and I, looking for- 
ward to a more prosperous section 
of the city, were somewhat puzzled 
a few minutes later when the taxi 
halted in a cramped piazzetta near 
a crumbling church. We had ar- 
rived at Bellomunno headquarters. 

It was plainly not what we had 
expected. This low, undistin- 
guished building could hardly be 
the home of the Milano. But it 
was. The cabbie said so and pres- 
ently Gaetano Bellomunno himself 
was saying so as he greeted us 
warmly and asked us to step in- 
side. We saw no elaborate signs 
or lights. It seemed more a small 
social club for poor workingmen. 
Three of the men who had been 
standing outside in the hot sun- 
shine followed us, and Gaetano in- 
troduced them as his brothers, An- 
tonio, Giuliano and Lucio. They 
regarded us with frank curiosity. 
They shook hands politely and one 
of them asked us what we would 
like to drink—coffee, beer, milk, 
Coke, bottled juice? 

There was nothing of the un- 
dertaker about them in their dress 
or manner. They seemed to me se- 
cretlyamused and I would not have 
been surprised if they had started 
to laugh. Somehow our coming 
down from Rome to talk about a 
hearse sounded absurd. What 
could one say about it? You could 
tell us its age, I suggested. It was 
built in 1929, Gaetano replied, but 
he had no idea any longer of its 
cost. The figures must be in the 
firm’s books along with other fig- 
ures on the expenses involved in 
motorizing the other hearses. 

One of the brothers brought a 
tray of drinks to Gaetano’s desk 
and then retreated, he and the oth- 
ers leaving Gaetano alone to talk. 


Gaetano, who wore a short-sleeved 
white sports shirt and beige slacks, 
said Bellomunno conducted about 
2,000 funerals a year. He rose and 
walked around the room, indicat- 
ing with a ruler the pictures of 
hearses in wide black frames. 

In one corner of the office hung 
a large photograph of Salvatore 
Bellomunno, the founder, and an- 
other of his son , Gaetano, whose 
two sons, Alberto and Mario, were 
honored by bronze busts. Mario 
had seven sons. 

One ofthe brothers reentered the 
office and went into another room, 
leaving the door ajar and through 
the opening I could see coffins 
stacked against the walls—the nar- 
row, tapering European style of 
coffin. Being familiar with the costs 
assessed by American undertakers 
for funerals, Tasked Gaetano what 
a ride in the Milano would cost. 
The Milano, he said, could be hired 
for aslittle as $150. That, ofcourse, 
included embalming and a coffin. 
Flowers were extra. The familyand 
friends got to the cemetery on their 
own. 

Naples’ traffic had made funeral 
processions impractical. They 
could never be kept in one piece. 
So the hearse went its way in soli- 
tary splendor and the mourners 
met it at the graveside or the mau- 
soleum as the case might be. 

“I have sent word to the scude- 
ria (the stable),’” Gaetano said. 
‘The Milano is over there and we 
shall harness up ten horses for you. 
If you’d like a ride we can manage 
that, too.’ 

The Milano, 10 horses, the sta- 
ble, a chance to ride in Naples’ fa- 
mous hearse. I was tempted. But 
Naples in July. The hearse, the sta- 
ble, the horses! I shook my head. 
Gaetano laughed and handed me 
a greeting card. On the face was a 
modernistic rendering of the signs 
of the zodiac, and along one side 
was imprinted a large golden key. 
The bit or web, as it is called, was 
formed of the capital letters AU- 
GURI—good wishes. ‘Is the key 
to heaven,” said Gaetano, control- 
ling his mirth. Inside were the 
words: Lieta Festa (Happy Holi- 
day) and the Bellomunno name. 
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Olympic Airways. The air- 
line that knows Greece best. We 
fly to Athens from all over the 
place. New York, Montreal, 
London, Paris, Rome, 
Johannesburg to name but a few. 
And we’re adding new places all 
the time. 

Wherever we go we take all 
the warmth of Greece with us. 
All the welcomes. Allthe 
hospitality. All the smiles. Your 
holiday starts the moment you 
step aboard one of our brand- 
new Boeings. 

Ask your travel agent for 
further details of our flights to 
Greece and many other places. 
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SAAB 99 -the bug-free family holdall 


This second generation front wheel 
drive car is built in Sweden for 
tough local conditions. Which 
means ice, snow and gruelling 
unmade roads. During wintertime 
it’s very cold in arctic Sweden. 


It takes a rugged roadworthy car 

to stand up to these conditions. 
Like the SAAB 99. Whose front 
wheels gently pull you round bends 
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and corners. Not just pushing you. With ample room for three broad- When going abroad, try SAAB 
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College study shows clothes don't make the man 


Which would you pick up‘ 
Guess again 












Yan driving along alone and the turnpike’s moving slow- 
ly. Be nice to have someone to talk to. There’s a kid at the road- 
side thumbing a ride—but he seems to come in four models. 
Let’s see. The first one’s well dressed. Surprised he’s not driv- 
ing his own sports car. Fraternity man. Could even side with 
Spiro about campus radicals. The second fellow? A little slop- 
py, but looks safe. Probably cutting a class—got a girl in Ohio. 
At least he won’t talk politics. The third guy’s harder to figure. 
May have some ideas under that hair—and some pot in his pock- 
et. Seen a few demonstrations. The fourth one? No problem. 
Communes. Canada. Pigs. He’ll keep the conversation flying. 
Looks will tell. Clothes make the man. 

But try again. A new study at the University of Dayton in- 
dicaies that if you try to judge a student’s attitudes by his 
appearance, you will be wrong almost exactly half the tıme. 
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Anthropologist Bregenzer classified students in 
four basic styles: Well-dressed, Conventional, 
Conventional with Extra Hair, and Hippie. 


T. Dayton study was conducted by Anthropol- 
ogist John Bregenzer, who began it when he 
joined the Dayton faculty in 1968. Bregenzer cat- 
egorized more than 200 students like those at right 
according to four basic styles of college dress 
—ranging from well-dressed to hippie—and ran 
them through a battery of political and psycho- 
logical tests. At first, his idea was just to “sound 
out” the campus. Then he got more involved in 
his project last summer when he went to the mov- 
ie Easy Rider and watched the solid country folk 
slaughter two young motorcyclists just because 
they had far-out costumes and long hair. This 
goes to show, says Bregenzer, “‘how people are 
overpredicting—grabbing hold of the radical 
dress style and just assuming that whoever dress- 
es that way will think radically. That’s just not 
valid.” 

Bregenzer uses his statistics to prove his point. 
Hippies, as a group, he says, were indeed the most 
politically radical. But there were so many ab- 
errations, such as hippie-haired right-wingers and 
screaming radicals in three-piece suits, that the 
chances are only slightly better than even money 
(54%) that one can predict a student’s politics 
by looking at him. What the student chooses to 
look like has far more to do with who his family, 
friends and heroes are—and he may not even 
share their values. Other variables weaken the 
parallel between the student’s looks and attitudes. 
Some can’t afford good clothes. Others use long 
hair and whiskers more to hide weak chins and el- 
ephant ears than to express political outlook. 

The survey turned up other findings. Not sur- 
prisingly, the students from the best-dressed and 
the hippie groups were the least anxious to make 
money. No group was more nonviolent than an- 
other. Hippies tended to come from high-income 
and low-income rather than average-income fam- 
ilies. And while students with college-educated fa- 
thers tended to be better dressed, students with 
college-educated mothers tended to be hippies. 
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So why not 
dress the way 
you want? 





“For four years you aren’t responsible for pre- 
senting an appearance to anyone but your 
peers,”’ says well-dressed radical Mike Herr- 
lein. ‘‘So why not dress the way you want?” 





“People say: “He’s dangerous! Strike first or 
he’ll strike you,’ when they see me,” complains 
Bill White, who has been attacked and beaten 
for his hippie look. ‘“They’re naive,” he says. 





Barbara Grove attributes her conservative style 
to her small, Midwestern home town and close 
Catholic family. “If I came home in something 
hippie,” she says, “‘'my parents would flip.” 





“T m not dressing to say ‘no’ to society,’ says 
Terry Rice. “‘I’m saying ‘yes’ to certain people 
whom I will identify with immediately because 
of the way I look. Like at Woodstock.” 


““Sometimes I have to hitchhike home through 
Tennessee and Kentucky and I’ma little scared 
because I refuse to comb my hair,” said Tom 
Rogers. ‘You know, the Easy Rider thing.” 
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Redford exercises one of the eight 
horses that he keeps stabled near 
his remote mountain home in Utah. 


Robert 
Redford 
Riding 
High 


Since the beginning of his career over 10 years ago, 
the movie industry believed in Robert Redford’s fu- 
ture. So, for that matter, did Robert Redford. The 
problem was that they could not agree on what the 
exact nature of that future should be. To settle the ar- 
gument, Redford stayed stubbornly off-screen for two 
years, and when he emerged recently as the Sundance 
Kid (in collusion with Paul Newman’s Butch Cassi- 
dy), it was evident who had won. The film is one of 
the season’s mightiest hits and he is now contending 
with a slew of promising new projects. Two more films 
are already in release, Downhill Racer and Tell Them 
Willie Boy Is Here, both critically admired and po- 
tentially profitable. Some people think he stands a fair 
chance of becoming one of those rare stars who sums 
up, all by himself, the spirit of his time—as Brando 
did for the ’50s, as no one quite did for the ’60s. In 
any case, Robert Redford is riding very tall in the 
saddle just now. And, as is his manner, very easy. 


Photographed by JOHN DOMINIS 
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Redford lounges in the living room of his 
house in Utah (above) with his wife Lola 
and his children, Jamie, 7, and Shauna, 9. 
He designed the house and helped build it. 


Skiing (above) is one of Redford’s passions. 
He browbeat a Hollywood studio into mak- 
ing Downhill Racer, but because he injured 
his knee a stand-in did most of the skiing. 
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Redford owns a large ski complex a couple 
of miles from his house, but on the gentler 
slopes near home he must do most of the 
hauling himself for his son Jamie (below). 


Lola and Redford wait for the punch line 
asan actor friend spins a yarn in their kitch- 
en. The Redford family manages to spend 
at least three months of the year in Utah. 





Why it isn't easy to be a friend of 


by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


FAN I should have known, Redford finally has 
me right where he wants me. For years I’ve 
been telling him there are good journalists as well 
as lousy ones, that someday someone would put 
him down on paper, not an image. ‘“No way,” he 
would gloom, his eyes going slitty, his face clench- 
ing as I know it does when a press agent towing 
a journalist heaves alongside. 

So, of course, the challenge became irresistible, 
and here I am. The deadline is 24 hours off, the 
space, naturally, is not all I had hoped for, and I 
have about 50 pages of false starts piled up on 
the desk next to me. It now seems unimaginable 
that I actually volunteered for this assignment. 
I’ve always known better than to write pieces 
about people I know. And if I were going to start 
doing so, I certainly wouldn’t begin with the Scar- 
let Pimpernel. Now I’m beginning to hear his 
laughter, half sympathetic, half mocking: ‘“Real- 
ly looking down the barrel, aren’t you, Dad?” 

Yes, dammit. But come to think of it, that’s 
the basic thingabout Redford. Just standing there 
in his socks, just existing, he goads and tempts 
and bugs and dares you into ventures and ad- 
ventures you would normally not dream of un- 
dertaking. Looking down my particular barrel, 
I’ve been consoling myself thinking about all the 
other friends he’s put in similar spots. There’s 
Hal Holbrook, the actor, placed uneasily atop a 
horse at Redford’s Utah place and very nearly get- 
ting crushed when the animal (who, like all of 
Redford’s string, knows a dude when he sees one) 
decided to roll over on top of him. Then there’s 
Stan Collins, one of his partners in Sundance, 
the skilodge down theroad, bucketing out ofcon- 
trol up a mountain trail on Redford’s motorcy- 
cle and cracking a few ribs when he involuntarily 
dismounted. And let us not forget the very nice 
phone call one of his producers made to thank 
Redford for his weekend in Utah. He expected 
to beupand around in justa few days and the hos- 
pital had just told him his partner, who had joined 
them on an eight-hour ride through the snow, 
would probably be discharged in a day or two if 
there were no further complications. 

The casualty list is endless and if you are Red- 
ford’s friend you learn to accept the inevitability 
of a certain amount of pain and humiliation. It 
is never really his fault. He surrounds himself 
with all this terrific stuff—skis and water skis, 
motorcycles and Ski-Doos, horses and racing cars 
—and he is so competent with all of them, so 
obviously has fun with them and so obviously 
wants you to share his pleasures that you just 
have to try. 

He is, of cöurse, the soul of sympathy after di- 
saster strikes, instantly turning accident into an- 
ecdote in which victim becomes hero. A comic 
one, ofcourse, but center stage for allthat, and es- 


Richard Schickel, LiFE’s film critic, has been a New 
York neighbor of Robert Redford for six years. 
Redford went to second grade with Schickel’s wife. 
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teemed for avoiding the only truly reprehensible 
crime in Redford’s book— “taking the pipe.” At 
the very least it consoles you to remember that 
Redford himself is the cheerful anti-hero of many 
of these tales: the time he drove the Ski-Doo over 
the cliff, the time the motorcycle flipped out on 
him, the time the boat he was hauling came un- 
hitched and appeared amazingly in front of his 
car, the time the accelerator on his Porsche got 
stuck at floorboard level as he gunned down the 
mountain road. He tests himself as he tests his 
friends—to see if the cool is still there. And the 
quickness. And the sense of fun. 

Does all this suggest his idea of pleasure, not 
to mention his system of values, has not pro- 
gressed much beyond adolescence? 

I hope so. And I hope no one thinks it’sa bad 
thing. As individuals, the best value system we 
ever have is when we are kids, when honor and in- 


tegrity are everything and we have the strength 
and the will—and the anger—to defend them. I’m 
pretty sure Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
is such an enormous success because Paul New- 
man could not resist (any more than anyone who 
likes Redford can) being drawn into a re-creation, 
however temporary, ofan adolescent relationship 
with him, both offscreen and on. The movie has 
a lot of flaws, but right here, at its human center, 
it rings true as true can be. The horsing around, 
the readiness to try new gags, new places, adven- 
tures, the easy, mostly trusting way kids have with 
each other. That truth is what has given it its large, 
loyal audience. And it is what has finally made 
Redford the star everyone has been predicting he 
would be for a decade. 

Actually, one might have predicted this movie 
would be the big one for him. For long before he 
played the Sundance Kid he was in the habit of re- 


ferring to himself, in his many self-satirical mo- 
ments, as “the Kid.” 

It is said that the reason adolescents put us up- 
tight is that they remind us of “the life unsquan- 
dered.” Redford is good at that. He even does it 
to me and I’m only three or four years older than 
he isand don’tespecially think of my life as squan- 
dered. He does it to others who have no better rea- 
son than I do for feeling bad about the way things 
are going. Among his friends there is a ’steady 
grumble of crocodile concern about him. He’s 
workingtoo hard. He’s not working hard enough. 
He is self-destructive. He is self-indulgent. He 
misses planes. He’s always late for appointments. 
He shows up in fancy restaurants without his wal- 
let or without a necktie. (Does he own one? I 
can’t honestly say.) No one, it will be noted, com- 
plains of any real hurts. He is, in fact, a singu- 
larly loyal, generous, unobtrusive and undemand- 





Conferring with his agent, Redford broods. 
He is a stubborn client, and with business 
interests of his own, he can afford to be. . 





ing friend. All he ever does (without meaning to) 
is remind you of pleasures postponed, risks un- 
taken, life not lived quite as fully as you intended 
when you used to think of yourself as “the Kid.” 

‘“The only trouble with Bob,” says a lady who 
knows him, “is that sometimes he’s just too daz- 
zling.’”” What she means is that there are times 
when it is simply intolerable to have him breez- 
ing in and out of your life (‘“Hiya, Chief, so 
long, Ace’) passing through from someplace he 
makes sound marvelous to someplace he will 
make sound wonderful. These moments of en- 
vious bedazzlement generally occur when you 
are in a temporarily weakened condition— when 
all the children have been on penicillin for a 
week and aren’t getting better, when your ac- 
countant has just called to tell you your tax bill 
was a little stiffer than he had originally es- 
timated. In such dreary contexts Redford stands 


there with his trim, tan, healthy exterior wrapped 
around a nervous system entirely innocent of 
booze, cigarettes and Miltowns and something 
inside you harrumphs disapprovingly. Damn fool 
ought to watch his step. 

It makes you feel for the people who have to 
do business with him. All your typical movie mag- 
nate has ever wanted to do to Redford is press 
an inordinate amount of money on him for do- 
ing something he’s good at and even sometimes 
likes to do, namely act in a movie. Whereupon 
the mogul is informed that Redford has taken 
himself and Lola and the children to Europe for 
a few months, leaving behind only the sketchiest 
instructions as to when, how and where he is to 
be reached. Whereupon the mogul starts imag- 
ining him, all shaggy and sloppy, in some Greek 
fishing village where they don’t have a telephone 
and the last time they saw a movie was when 
somebody packed The Birth of a Nation in on 
muleback 40 years ago and nobody understood 
it. Whereupon he starts thinking about how the 
telephone is like permanently grafted to his ear, 
how nobody ever lifts the film cans off his back 
and how only yesterday he actually believed an 
item in the Hollywood Reporter that his own flacks 
planted. Experiences of this kind can lead to very 
dark reflections about squandered lives. And to 
a degree of irritation with the person who causes 
them. Damn fool ought to watch his step. 


T° which Redford replies, ““I don’t like work- 
ing a lot and I don’t really respect the pro- 
fession, the business of being an actor. I have no 
need to be a star. All through my career people 
have been telling me, ‘In three years you’re go- 
ing to be the biggest star in Hollywood.’ I’ve got 
all these plaques naming me the star of tomor- 
row. But I never did believe it.” 

The words are the stuff of fan magazine in- 
terviews, but Redford has stuck to them. I 
watched him do it for two nonworking years and 
there was neither stupidity nor bravado in the per- 
formance. Just a stubborn sense of who his best 
self is. He was almost as hot then as he is now, 
for he had just repeated on film the role he cre- 
ated on Broadway in Barefoot in the Park. Scripts 
piled up and in due course he chose a thing called 
Blue. A week before its start date, he walked out 
on it. Unforgivable, especially since money had 
changed hands. Suits and countersuits were 
threatened. The people who are paid to fret over 
him did a regular production number, in which 
the rest of us joined in. I thought maybe he was 
making up his mind about the whole movie star 
thing. I was wrong, but not as wrong as the peo- 
ple who thought he was just being childish. What 
he was doing was redefining, in terms that would 
suit him, the nature of stardom. 

He was entirely unmelodramatic about the 
whole thing, and remains so in retrospect. *‘Peo- 
ple said I wasn’t tending my career when I walked 
out on Blue and turned down all that other stuff. 
I thought I was.” Until then, he had been choos- 
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Everybody’s got a bear in him. It's all in getting him out’ 


CONTINUED 
ing parts, not films; now he was insisting on hav- 
ing something to say about the property sur- 
rounding him onscreen. “They throw that word 
‘star’ at you loosely, and they take it away loose- 
ly if your pictures flop. You take responsibility 
for their crappy movie, that’sallit means. So what 
I said was, since you say I’m responsible if my 
name is above the title, then give me responsi- 
bility. That’s all.” One loves Redford, among 
other reasons, for the enemies he makes. Ihave a 
single, controlling image of Redford during the 
holdout. Before it began, Lola had scheduled a 
complete renovation of their New York apart- 
ment, thinking he would be out from under foot, 
making a movie someplace or other. But, of 
course, he wasn’t. Most of the furniture disap- 
peared, workmen appeared and started tearing 
down walls. A fine coating of plaster dust settled 
over all. In the midst of this chaos Redford 
perched on one of the few remaining chairs, snap- 
ping his brisk putdown into the ever-busy tele- 
phone. He was going broke that way, but he didn’t 
stop until he got what he wanted. 

He didn’t want anything outrageous or elab- 
orate. He didn’t want to do Oedipus at Colonus 
asa musicalor Hamlet as a western. He had, how- 
ever, acquired a vision—that’s a critic’s preten- 


The Sundance Kid loops an arm around a 
cutout of Paul Newman as Butch Cassidy. 
It was a gift from Grauman’s Chinese The- 
ater in Los Angeles, where the film opened. 





tious word for it, not his—of man, of this nation 
(‘‘Oh, wow,” I hear him saying), and he wanted 
to put some of it onscreen, that’s all. 

His vision is one of self-creation. His back- 
ground is suburban Los Angeles, middle-class 
striving and it was not good enough. Neither were 
sports, except as an outlet for unused energy and 
competitive instincts. By the time he was 15, he 
and his brother had identified themselves as ‘‘sol- 
diers of fortune.’”’ They were good at things like 
sneaking into movies, indeed anything that had 
a No Trespassing sign on it. Once they climbed 
the tallest structure in Westwood, the sign for the 
Fox Village Theater, learning it was ‘‘a big, big 
feeling to be on top of something.” But unscrew- 
ing the light bulbs in the X was an anticlimax. 


ollege (the University of Colorado ona base- 

ball scholarship) was worse. Redford last- 

ed a year, most of it spent on the road, not ex- 

actlya Dharma Bum, but discovering what Ker- 

ouac and all the others who tried to poeticize this 

experience in the ’50s discovered: that a car hur- 

tling through the night on a straight stretch of 

prairie road is a kind of mobile Magic Mountain 

for the poor man—silent, detached, a place to dis- 
cover yourself. 

Redford had always drawn and painted—“‘the 
only way I could express myself”—and someone 
at Colorado told him he ought to try Paris, the 
art schools there. He earned the money for the 
trip in the L.A. oil fields, stretched his Yo-Yo 
string to Europe, snapping back a year later 
broke. He was back in the oil fields, vowing to 
get out and never again work at a time-clock job, 
painting gloomy pictures— ‘eyes gouged out, 
blood dripping”’— when he met Lola. A Mormon, 
good, small-town, traditional, positive virtues 
and values. She was in town for the summer, shar- 
ing an apartment in Redford’s building with girl 
friends from Provo. One night she and her friends 
came giggling in search of wickedness to the cra- 
zy cave of Redford and roommate. They asked 
to see his paintings, but Lola was the only one 
who really looked. I once asked Redford what 
he thought was going to become of him in these 
years. ““I didn’t know,’ he said, “but I was al- 
ways sure I was going to come out all right.” It is 
the right Mormon answer, and since that faith 
was built on energy and thrives on good old-fash- 
ioned free enterprise and competitiveness and 
knows all about wandering in the wilderness, they 
turned out not to be an odd couple at all. 

By the time they married, Redford was study- 
ing acting. He had enrolled in the ANTA school 
in New York, thinking he might like to be a stage 
designer. He moped through a required acting 
course, daringthe teacher to involve him. One day 
the man somehow angered him and Redford did 
a freak-out interpretation of a scene from All My 
Sons. He ran around the room screeching his 
lines, and slobbering, and pulling people out of 
their chairs. For a climax he did a flip off a ballet 
barre and jerked the instructor out of his chair to 
yell the final lines into his ear. “Fine,” said the in- 
structor. *“Now let’s see you do it again.” 


He did. *“Everybody’s got a bear in him,” Red- 
ford says mildly. “‘It’s all in getting him out and 
then controlling him.” He slips the bear out so 
smoothly and coolly now that you never see it 
happening. Lola says she has never been aware 
of his learning lines or studying a part. This is all 
I’ve ever heard him say about technique: “I just 
plunge in.” I think he sees a part as he used to 
see movie theaters—as something to sneak into. 
The fun is all in not getting caught, in seeming to 
belong where you know you don’t. 

Kid stuff, in short. But the Kid is not really a 
kid anymore. He stopped being one—full time, 
anyway—somewhere out there on the road. If he 
were still just a kid, acting might have absorbed 
him, defined him as it does so many. It is, after 
all, good work for simple, golden boys. 

But you act parts. And parts are not wholes. 
And people possessed by visions do not settle for 
parts of them. The kids, who dig him, think sure- 
ly he must speak for them— cool, anarchical and, 
as the magnates say, a rebel. I don’t think he is 
—not the way they mean. He is less anow man 
than a then man, a romantic, radical individu- 
alist of the kind that 19th Century America pro- 
duced and celebrated. . 

So Sundance, who dies precisely because he is 
such a man, appealed to him. The sheriff in Wil- 
lie Boy, trying and failing to be such a man, in- 
terested him. But his own production, Downhill 
Racer, about a highly individualistic skier ob- 
sessed by the need to win but to do so on his own 
terms, without ever emotionally joining his team 
—that’s pure Redford. Winning requires disci- 
pline; the spirit requires freedom, and Redford is 
caught, like the downhill racer, in the tension be- 
tween those contradictory demands. 

Since then, he’s made Little Fauss and Big Hal- 
sy, about a pair of disorganized motorcycle rac- 
ers. Now he’s trying to get a movie going about 
rodeo riders. He is, after all, a citizen of this cen- 
tury and so knows that absurdity is tangled up in 
that fascinating contradiction that, by fascinating 
him, helped create him. Which is why he goes to 
the fringe sports, where the radically free men, 
reckless and anonymous, compete for valueless 
prizes, where winning is perforce its own reward 
and therefore wonderfully pure, untainted. 

Heavy. Very heavy. He hates analysis. It dulls 
the dazzle, slows the fast, instinctive footwork. 
So go out thinking of him one day when he was 
learning to ski. He got going too fast, was look- 
ing around for a convenient place to wipe out, 
when he hit a mogul and, fiying through space, 
caught a glimpse of his shadow. His position, he 
discovered to his delight, was textbook perfect. 
‘I looked so great,” he says, “I decided I had to 
keep going.” That’sthe Kid for you. Orallhereal- 
ly wants us to know about him—that he’ll keep 
going, looking great. 1) 


Supposedly getting away from it all in his 
mountain retreat, Redford engages in end- 
less long-distance business discussions with 
agents, partners and other unfree spirits. 





The Handy Uses of a Home 


= Planning a dinner menu = Doing school homework 


= Balancing bank accounts = Figuring out income tax 








Computer 


= Printing invitations 


= Keeping the budget 





Ruth Rodman finds computer print- 
outs useful as gift-wrapping paper 
with a computer-typed message as a 
design (above) and as a shopping 
list with a computer-planned menu. 
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omputers for the home have been en- 
visioned by science fiction writers and engi- 
neers ever since a huge, unwieldy prototype 
was developed 25 years ago. The whole futur- 
istic age they prophesied, with an omnipotent 
electronic monster named Horace in every liv- 
ing room, is still a long way from realization, 
but compact consumer computers have qui- 
etly entered the household. While the market 
hardly rivals TV sets or refrigerators, the com- 
puter-as-home-appliance is now more than just 
a toy for the wealthy or a mysterious instru- 
ment for technical specialists. 

Those pioneer families who have one, like 
the Theodore Rodmans of Ardmore, Pa., have 
discovered their obedient machine can perform 
a large variety of useful functions. Dr. Rod- 
man originally brought it home for medical re- 
search, but then his family found it could also 
plan mortgage payments, help out with home- 
work, even play with the children. Although 





the cost is still high, computers like theirs have 
come within possible reach of a two-car fam- 
ily budget. A small, self-contained model is 
available for $8,000, complete. The Rodmans’ 
computer system, called time-sharing, uses a 
Teletype terminal connected to a big central 
unit via telephone. It costs $110 a month to 
rent, plus $7.50 per hour of use. 

The Rodmans’ computer is no anthropo- 
morphic robot that can accomplish physical 
feats. It cannot flip the light switch, monitor 
the thermostat or do the cooking. Rather, it is 
a sophisticated mental appendage with a ca- 
pacity for problem-solving that is limited only 
by the family’s imagination. Neither Dr. Rod- 
man nor his family had ever operated, much 
less programmed, a computer before a termi- 
nal was installed in their home last August. 
Since then they have assigned it so many 
chores that Mrs. Rodman says, half seriously, 
“It's really become a member of the family.” 


Mitchell Rodman, 13, and his broth- 
er David, 14, help their father with 
a programming problem in the den. 
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‘Since we got it, 
no one’s ever 
bored around here’ 


r.. me, the main physical effect of having 
a computer at home is that I’m able to spend 
a lot more time with my family,” says Dr. Rod- 
man, who is a lung specialist on the faculty of 
Temple University medical school in Philadel- 
phia. “For all of us the real impact is mental. 
Programming a computer is like thinking in a 
foreign language. It forces you to approach 
problems with a high degree of logic. Because 
we always have a computer handy, we turn to 
it with problems we never would have thought 
of doing on one before.” 

» Mrs. Rodman heads the Department of 
Consumer Affairs in the Philadelphia public 
high schools. When the budget for which she 
is responsible failed to match the schools’ fig- 
ures, her husband fed it to their computer. 
Then, armed with a lengthy print-out, she con- 
fronted her startled supervisor, who had been 
all set to explain her errors to her by using a 
print-out from his computer. 

® David, 14, the Rodmans’ oldest son, did a 
similar favor for his father one night. Seeing 
him struggle with pencil over the family bank 
account, David programmed it. The Rodmans 
now compare every bank statement against 
those prepared by their machine. 

» The youngest Rodman, Kevin, 11, isa picky 
eater with tastes limited to tossed salads, pies, 
steaks and sloppy joes. Some nights his moth- 
er made meals he would scarcely touch. This 
gave his older brother, Mitchell, 13, the idea 
for a computer program he named, appropri- 
ately, “Eat.” Mitchell first asked Kevin allthe 
foods he was willing to eat and divided them 
into categories by course. He then wrote a pro- 
gram that can print out, at random, a weekly 
menu listing dishes for each meal and day. 
Three thousand different meal combinations 
are possible. (If Kevin would eat just one more 
kind of salad besides tossed, there would be 
6,000 possibilities.) The print-out, after serv- 
ing as Mrs. Rodman’s shopping list, is posted 
on the kitchen wall, always with the same mes- 
sage that Mitchell has instructed the comput- 
er to print at the bottom: NO SUBSTITU- 
TIONS PLEASE UNLESS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY. 

Although Kevin himself has not yet shown 
any interest in programming, he does interact 
with the machine through stored demonstra- 
tion programs. One of them is the card game 
Black Jack. When Kevin activates the com- 
puter, it grants him an imaginary $500 to gam- 
ble with. The machine then “deals” by print- 
ing both its own and Kevin’s cards from a ran- 
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dom selection. After totaling the visible cards, 
it asks if it should deal another. When each 
hand is finished, it computes how much of Kev- 
in’s money is left and offers condolences if he 
has gone broke. 

When he got the computer for his home, 
Dr. Rodman had no idea his family would 
become so involved with it. His original proj- 
ect, which he is still working on, was to write 
a program for diagnosing lung ailments 
through test readings. Because a successful 
program will mean instant written diagnoses 
and also teach interns, Temple University 
agreed to pay for it. 

Because he was a novice at programming, 
Dr. Rodman required uninterrupted access to 
a computer. The service he purchases hooks 
his terminal, a standard Teletype, through his 
telephone to a large computer 90 miles away 
in Teaneck, N.J. When the central unit is di- 
aled, it responds with an audio pitch. An elec- 
tronic device connected to the Teletype trans- 
lates the computer”s messages to print. 

The computer costs $110 a month terminal 
rental, plus $7.50 to $11 an hour. Once a pro- 
gram is stored, the cost is negligible. ‘Eat,’ 
for example, costs the Rodmans about 10% for 
a weekly run-through. The computer, of 
course, does the bookkeeping for the bill. 

Dr. Rodman can also retrieve the program 
he writes at home by connecting a terminal in 
his office or anywhere else in the U.S. where 
there is a telephone. Through a time-sharing 
system, up to 200 remote terminals can use 
the central computer simultaneously because 
the actual time it needs to service each one is 
a fraction of a second. General Electric, from 
whom the Rodmans buy their time-sharing, 
also offers a library of stored prepared pro- 
grams which range from the Black Jack game 
to stock purchase calculations. A real mass 
home market for computers awaits stored pro- 
grams of broad practical use to homeowners. 

Another impetus will come from kids who 
learn programming in school and accept the 
computer as a natural tool. Both Mitchell and 
David use it instead of pencil and paper to fig- 
ure out their math homework. The teachers 
are pleased because it forces the two pupils to 
think out the problems. And classmates often 
call the boys up for assistance. Meanwhile at 
home spare-time programming, like “Eat,” 
has replaced TV as the boys’ major diversion. 
While both are bright, neither is an exception- 
al student. And as they grow older, explains 
Mitchell, “It would be silly not to use a com- 
puter if it’s easier and you’re used to it.” 

Helping their father program is a regular 
household chore, and they are now better at it 
than he is. ‘One Sunday morning,” recalls 
Mrs. Rodman, ‘Ted had to plead with the 
boys to stop reading the’ funnies and please 
come explain to him what he was doing wrong. 
Since we got the computer,” she adds, “no 
one’s ever bored around here anymore. When 
the medical project is over, we’ve decided to 
buy our.own terminal. It’s certainly a better in- 
vestment than an automobile.” 

MICHAEL SHAMBERG 





In school, David (above) copies com- 
puterized homework into his note- 
book. Dr. Rodman (below) often 
works late on his medical program. 





Kevin Rodman, 11 (center), and 
friends play Black Jack with the 
computer. Kevin broke even—a mod- 
est triumph of boy over machine. 








Umatilla County in eastern Oregon is 
part of a land so clean and empty that 
to drive through it on Interstate 80-N 
is to lose all perception of depth. Silos 
a mile distant loom large to the eye. A 
string of Union Pacific boxcars fades 
into the horizon. Sometimes there is the 
rich smell of irrigated and fertilized land 
and sometimes just tumbleweed, blowing 
against the wire fences. “I call this the 
last frontier,’” someone from Umatilla 
County told me, and for all I knew 
it was, but there was an odd note 
somewhere. 

As it happens my great-great-grand- 
father came into eastern Oregon in 1836, 
came in with trappers when there were 
no fences and the Columbia was still a 
wild river and he could no longer tol- 
erate the advance of social organization 
on whatever frontier he had just left. I 
come from a family that lived on one 
frontier or another for 200 years, the Mo- 
hawk Valley and Kentucky and western 
Virginia and Missouri and finally Or- 
egon and California, and what defined 
the frontier mentality was precisely this 
neurasthenic intolerance of social au- 
thority, a disregard for government so 
pronounced as to be Luddite. I am 
enough ofa child of the frontier to share 
some of that disregard myself, and I 
did not quite understand why most of 
the people in Umatilla County actively 
supported the government’s plan to 
store, on 20,000 acres outside Hermis- 
ton, a vast shipment of what people in 
Hermiston call “defense material” and 
people outside Hermiston call VX and 
GB nerve gas. 

‘These people protesting the ship- 
ment, they just play on people’s fears,” 
I was told the day I arrived in Hermis- 
ton by Joe Burns, a mild-mannered 
funeral director who had helped draft a 
letter to President Nixon saying how 
much the citizens of Hermiston wanted 
the extra nerve gas at the Umatilla Army 


One of the thousand-odd mounds at Umatilla Army Depot 





Depot. We were sitting in the Caravan 
Broiler at lunchtime and all around I 
could hear a language I like and hear very 
little of these days, talk about high-mois- 
ture grain, and wheat futures, and Shell 
Oil putting 12,000 acres under irrigation 
over in Morrow County. “These protest- 
ers,”” Joe Burns was saying. “They talk 
about a few drops of it killing thousands 
of people. Well, really, you’d need pretty 
ideal conditions for that. And if you give 
yourself an injection within 30 seconds, 
there’s no effect whatsoever.” 


uring the next few days I heard a 
D great deal about national security 

and ‘““Cabinet-level decisions.’ I 
heard how most of the people opposed 
to the shipment were from Portland and 
Eugene and somehow under the sway of 
what people in Hermiston called ‘““the- 
academic-community-Moratorium-and- 
other-mothers-for-peace-or-whatever.” 
I heard about supporting the President, 
and that our Defense Department knew 
more about these things than we could 
ever know. What no one was saying out 
loud was explained tomebyR.P. Smith, 
the young district attorney of Umatilla 
County, who has opposed the shipment 
so vehemently that he is no longer the 
popular luncheon speaker he once was 
in Hermiston. “You don’t hear the same 
individual saying we’ve got to support 
the President on welfare,’’ he said. ‘“But 
somehow when it’s the Pentagon and it 
involves spending money in your town, 
we aren’t supposed to question.” 

The next day I saw the mayor of Her- 
miston in the showroom of his automo- 
bile agency, and in a way he said the same 
thing. He had grown up on a farm 
around Hermiston when the population 
was only 600 rather than the 5,300 it is 
today, grown up in Hermiston when 
there was no Umatilla Army Depot with 
its 717 civilian jobs. “This community’s 
grown up with that depot,” he said. ““It’s 
a patriotic thing and there’s an econom- 
ic aspect too. Most people don’t want 
to mention that word, but it’s true.” 

Neither the mayor nor anyone else in 
Hermiston talked much about those 30 
seconds you had before the defense ma- 
terial took effect, and they brushed off 
as irrelevant the 6,000 sheep killed by VX 
near Dugway, Utah in 1968. ‘“Dugway’s 
a testing facility,’” someone told me. 
“You forget this is just storage. We got 
the biggest feedlot in the state of Ore- 
gon within five miles of the depot. 
They’ve got 40,000 head of sheep and 
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On the last frontier with VX and GB 


cattle out there. They aren’t worried.” 

Nor did anyone seem concerned about 
the physical look of the depot, the way 
it dominated and mutilated the land, the 
way the horizon from a long way off 
seemed to fill suddenly with ominously 
regular mounds, reinforced concrete 
covered with sod and sagebrush, 1,001 
mounds rising from the earth in stag- 
gered rows and laced with 50 miles of 
rail track. On the afternoon I went to 
the depot I stood in an empty mound 
and examined the protective clothing 
and petted one of the white rabbits that 
are periodically left in the nerve gas area 
as a test for possible leakage. ‘“Pretty 
healthy rabbit,” the colonel in charge of 
the depot said. The hour I spent with the 
colonel was a study in official rhetoric. 
He told me that he had a mission, and 
that his attitude toward that mission 
could be called calm and confident but 
not unconcerned. He explained that the 
Army takes all possible precautions with 
what I might call nerve gases but he pre- 
ferred to call toxic agents. “In eight 
years,” he said, ““we’ve never lost a rab- 
bit in the line of duty from that partic- 
ular operation.” 

I was in Hermiston for a couple of days 
before I began to realize where I was, to 
put the car agencies and the feedlot and 
the Caravan Broiler and the toxic agents 
together and see that I was notina fron- 
tier town at all but in a post-frontier 
town, which was always a little differ- 
ent. What was happening now in Uma- 
tilla County was precisely what hap- 
pened all over the West, after the neur- 
asthenics and the mystics had moved on 
and the settlers moved in. I wasin a place 
where people felt, just as other settlers 
had felt in the waning days of other fron- 
tiers, somehow redeemed, cut free from 
the ambiguities of history. They could af- 
ford their innocent blend of self-interest 
and optimism. They still had a big coun- 
try and a big sky and cheap expendable 
land, and they could still tap the Colum- 
bia for allthe water and power they need- 
ed and the best was still to come, or so 
theythought. They believed in “growth,” 
in ““the future,” in ““doubling the pop- 
ulation’” as an unequivocal good. Where 
I come from in California, we have al- 
ready seen the future and it does not 
work, but there was no way of telling 
anyone that on the last frontier. ‘“There’s 
not going to be a bit of sagebrush left 
around this joint in 15 years,” the city 
manager of Hermiston told me, and he 
was mourning nothing. 





On the Costa Smeralda you will find 
most of Europe’s most beautiful villas, 


beaches-and people 


The Costa Smeralda is a privately-owned 
strip of the spectacular north-east coast of 
Sardinia. Bit by bit, this land is being sold to 
people who want a Mediterranean retreat— 
and the right to privacy. 
Not ‘will be’— ‘is’ 

Ten years ago the Costa Smeralda was virgin 
rock and sand. Today, after a complete survey 
of the land and its potential, the building of 
a complete infrastructure network, and the 
investment of $80,000,000, it is an established 
—if small—community. And it is here to stay. 

On the Costa Smeralda, the roads are 
already built. The water mains and electricity 
cables are laid (out of sight). The telephones 
work. There is a medical station and a good 
laundry. You can get domestic help, including 
cooks and gardeners. Six superb hotels, two 
of them in the most luxurious international 
class, are in full operation. Food can be 
delivered fresh daily to your door—or caught 
off Costa Smeralda’s 80 beaches and served up 
steaming for lunch. 


What would you like to do? 


If you do not come to the Costa Smeralda for 
quietness alone, there are many ways to keep 
busy. Tennis, riding, fishing, and every kind of 
water sport, and soon—golf. (Robert Trent 
Jones has designed the superb course which 
will be completed by the end of the year.) 
Porto Cervo, the village ‘capital’ of the 
Costa Smeralda, is a breathtakingly beautiful 
community built around a harbour-front 
piazza. Its shops can sell you all you will ever 
need, whether you live here on holiday or year- 
round. A tiny supermarket carries everything 
from washing powder to magnums of cham- 
pagne. Three boutiques have racks of Carnaby 


Street and more traditional gear. You can buy 
jewellery, fresh fruit and vegetables, outboard 
motors. There isa well-stocked pharmacy. You 
can rent a car or boat; and pick up copies of 
today’s European newspapers. 


How do you want to live? 


You can buy an apartment in one of the Costa 
Smeralda’s exclusive ‘condominium’ develop- 
ments, or build your own villa. 

The Costa Smeralda Real Estate Agency can 
recommend architects and builders, and pro- 
vide complete on-site technical office super- 
vision on your behalf. You may, of course, 
select your own architect, but he must work 
within the guidelines laid down by the Archi- 
tectural Committee. When you buy any pro- 
perty on the Costa Smeralda, you automatically 
become a voting member of the consortium of 
property owners. 

Speed-of-building note: You could move into 
your private villa between six and nine months 
after negotiating site and plans with the con- 
sortium’s real estate agency. 











So far, and yet so near 

The Costa Smeralda is remote but accessible. 
Alisarda, the Sardinian airline, flies daily to 
Olbia (and only 30 minutes away by road) 
from Rome, Milan, Genoa and Nice. Olbia’s 
4,000 ft. all-weather paved airstrip can handle 
any private plane up to Gulfstream II size and 
performance. 

Car ferries sail regularly from Civitavecchia, 
Genoa and Toulon. 

The Costa Smeralda’s principal harbour at 
Porto Cervo is the best-equipped in the 
Mediterranean. A sheltered, deep-water port, 
it cantake yachts drawing up to 21 feet. At 
quayside it offers plug-in electricity, fresh water 
and telephone. 

Free information 
A very wide choice of sites is currently for 
sale. There is also a limited number of villas 
and apartments ready for immediate occupa- 
tion or renting. Send for prices, and specific 
details of land, villas and apartments, by 
mailing the coupon to the address below. 


Please send me complete information about the 
Costa Smeralda. I am interested in (/ as appropriate) 


REAL ESTATE— VILLAS 


HOLIDAYS 


REAL ESTATE—LAND [|] 





REAL ESTATE—APARTMENTS LJ 
(Block capitals please) 


Post this to: 

Consorzio Costa Smeralda, 

General Information Centre, 

11 rue d’Italie, 1204 Geneva, Switzerland. 


Consorzio Costa Smeralda 
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Pockets fullof colour 


You’ve never seen science like this 
before ! New TLB Pockets show 
you what the scıentistsees, clearly 
and simply in full colour photo- 
graphs and diagrams. Fact-filled, 
fast-paced paperback reading, from 
Time-Life Books. 















SHIPS 
MATHEMATICS 
THE BODY 
ENERGY 
MATTER 
MACHINES 
THE PLANETS 
other titles 
to follow 
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Join us aboard the “Sea Wolf” to 
discuss your future with an unusual 

sales organization. The “Sea Wolf” j WORLD &; 
is the international sales head- 

quarters afloat for World Investment INVESTMENT ee 


Services $.A. (banks, insurance, 
mutual funds and land sales). 


| SERVICES, S.A. 


| Information Office 
Service Centre 101 
74 Rue de Lausanne 

! 1202 Geneva, Switzerland 


World’s highest commission. 


Commission paid the same 
day of sales. 


Excellent incentive program. 


Complete sales training 
program. 


Write us today to find out how you 
can join this dynamic group. 
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Air-India 
as the most popular flights to New York 
(among those who fly with us). 


We're not saying we fly the most people. Just the most satisfied. 
Our daily flights have the right number of passengers. 
Our sari-clad hostesses can lavish each of them with individual attention 
(instead of running the great Atlantic foot race). 
But the word is out about the advantages of Air-India. 
Better get inon a good thing while it lasts. 


AUR-INDIA 


theairlineforthesmart money. 
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Put your 
Easter 
in natural-color 
zZ’) see] -; 







Brighten up your Easter memories with Fujicolor, the natural colour film. 


Greens are rich, rich greens. Reds’are vivid. And, all the other colours of the scotches 
rainbow are true to life. M Your Easter prints and slides will always be as 


fresh, bright and natural looking as the day you took them. M The next 


time you shop for film, look for the green box of F uji Film. Think of a green apart? 


Easter egg, if it will help you to remember. But, don’t forget: People, too 
look good in Fujicolor. 


- Hyou want a superb drink | 
with ätradition of expertblen 
behind N is Long] 

Long John Whisky is blenided 
from overa score of Scotland’s fines 
single whiskies,makingit ascotch 
of outstanding Character. 


Try thetall stuff-Long John 





FUJI PHOTO FILM CO., LTD. 


Tape gar 


Fuji Photo Film {Europe) G.m.b.H. Berliner Allee 8, Düsseldorf, W. Germany Telephone: 350451-5 
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In the game of Poison, children 
touch person who is “it' until, in 
the course of telling a story, he 
says the word “poison,” at which 


point they all scatter to be chased. 


by JACK NEWCOMBE 


n the midst of the gloom and alarm 
about children who must do their growing 
up in this age of permissiveness comes a re- 
assuring piece of research about children’s 
fun. Two English folklorists, Ilona and Peter 
Opie, have studied the pastimes of 10,000 
young people, ages about 6 to 12, and have 
documented their playing habits in a book 
called Children's Games in Street and Play- 
ground (Oxford University Press). They 
have shown thattoday’s children, leftto their 
own devices—out of reach of parent, teach- 
er, playground supervisor, squad leader or 
other meddling adults—do what children 
have been doing for centuries: they play 
games such as May I?, Poison, Statues, Tin 
Can Tommy, King of the Castle, Hide and 
Seek, and Farmer May We Cross Your 
Golden River? The name of the game may 
vary from town to town or street to street 
but the rituals attached to the games have 
remained much the same and have no 
boundaries of time or place. 

These are the games that are passed 
from child to child in the cultural under- 
ground which permits no intervention by 
adults. Grown-ups, who are sometimes for- 
getful that they, too, once played games for 
fun and not for winning, are delivered a 
clear message in the Opies’ book: don't at- 
tempt to regulate the fantasies of children. 
In fact, the Opies observed, “When chil- 
dren are herded together in the playground, 
which is where the educationalists and the 
psychologists and the social scientists gath- 
er to observe them, their play is markedly 
more aggressive than when they are in the 
street or in wild places." 

There are 2,500 games in the text with 
descriptions of the basic principles, the or- 


CONTINUED 


In Sardines, one person hides first, 
and the rest then seek him inde- 
pendently. Each seeker, upon dis- 
covering the hider, creeps in si- 
lently with him, until all but one 
are jammed in the hiding place. 


The Games 


Ch 


Idren 


Play 





Follow the Leader can be ei- 
ther & simple game of ap- 
ing the leader's movements 
or, among older children, a 
test of daring and skill in 
climbing, jumping and falling. 


Under whatever name, Kick 
the Can is generaliy played in 
the same manner: the can is bj > 
thrown and the hiders scatter - 
while “it retrieves the can. 
Then he searches while hid- 
ers try to sneak up and touch 
or kick the can away again. 
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igins and colloquiai idiosyncrasies. | was 
amazed to learn that Kick the Can, a 
game | assumed we cleverly invented in 
my home town in Vermont, was known as 
Old Tin Can in Surrey in the 1890s, is 
called Tin Car Nurky in Wolverhampton, 
Kick the Block in Australia and Throw the 
Wicket in Illinois. The children of Wol- 
verhampton play a more elaborate version 
of the game than we did. The seeker, after 
he has discovered a player in a hiding 
place, has to race back to the tin and rap 
it on the ground three times and shout, 
“Tin can nurky, one, two, three.” We sim- 
ply touched the can. 

| also had assumed that Shadow Tag was 
a game especially designed to be played un- 
derneath the brightest streetlight in our 
block, but the Opies’ research proves that 
it has long been popular with children in Lon- 
don. | somehow knew that my associates 
hadn't been so original as to come up with 
Blind Man's Buff, but ! didn't realize until 
the Opies’ study that it was commonly 
known as Hoodman-blinde in the 1570s. 

The persistence of the games themselves 
is, however, less surprising than the con- 
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The players in Statues freeze upon is demanded. In some forms, a tinuing complexity of game rituals and rules. 
command, and assume whatever “puller” starts by spinning each As the Opies point out, starting a game is a 
monstrous expression and position player before ordering the freeze. game in itself, and the procedure to avoid 


being the seeker or chaser—of being "on" 
or "it" or "he’’—often consumes as much 
time as the game. In our neighborhooa it 
was sometimes enough to shout “not it,” or 
we often went through the involved pro- 
cess of “chinging up” or “odd man out’ by 
a show of fingers. We learn from the Opies 
that such finger-flashing was customary in 
Egypt in 2000 B.C 

The authors offer a worldwide selection 
of counting-out rhymes used to determine 
who is “it.” And the next time | play Kick 
the Can, I'm going to start the way they do 
in Edinburgh: 

Zeetum, peetum, penny pie, 

Poppy-lorry, jinkum, jie, 

Fish guts, caller troot 

Gibbie, gabbie, ye’re out! 





fAs long as you keep talking, you don’t hear anything. } 

















Would you by chance be lookıng 
for somewnhere to hold a conference 
of 20 or 4V0 or 8BVVOV people? 





O DOUBT YOU 

know when and 
why you propose to 
organize a gathering. 
Now about where. 

Isitan internation- 
al affair with delegates 
from America, Afri- 
ca, and Asia? If so, 
Europe is pretty cen- 
trally located. 

Is it European? 
With people from 
Sweden to Italy, from 
Poland to Portugal? 
If so, Switzerland ıs 
rıght in the middle of 
things. 

All right, then, Switzerland. 

ButisSwitzerlandequipped 
for congresses and conven- 
tions, asıde from political con- 
ferences in Geneva? 

Well, yes. 

Swissair is so fond of bring- 


ing businessmen from all over | 


the world to conferences ın 
Switzerland that it tried to 
make the whole country into 


one big host city: Zurich, Ge- 


neva, Basel, Bern, Biel (Bienne 
to you), Lucerne, Lausanne, 


Lugano, St. Gall,and theresort | 


towns of Montreux, Davos, 
St. Moritz, Flıms,- Bürgen- 
stock, Engelberg, Interlaken, 


and Arosa have set up a Swiss | 





She speaks Italian. Sie spricht französisch. 
Elle parle Tanglais. Ella parla spagnolo. Ella habla 
aleman. 


congress organızation 
offers the following: 


® Hotels and meeting facili- 
ries for from 10 to 10,000 par- 
rficipants, depending on the 
town 

® Simultaneous interpretation 
installations 

® Film and slide projection 

® Loudspeaker installations 
® Tape recording 

® Photocopying and duplicat- 
| ing services 

® Preparatory work 

® Programme service 

® Cost estimates 

© Tentative and final reserva- 
tions 





that | 


Swissair's got It. 











© Individual  confir- 
mation to participants 
© Contacts with ra- 
dio, TV, and press 

® Organizationofex- 
cursion and sightseeing 
tours 

® Visits for purposes 
of study 

© Special ladies’ pro- 
grammes 

® Gala functions 

© Welcome desks at 
Geneva and Zurich 
airports 


Say you’re faced with 
the problem oforgan- 
izing a conference in May for 
2478 textile experts from 38 
countries. All you have to do 
these days ıs drop ın at the 
nearest Swissair office; or write 
to Swissair, Congress and 
Convention Service/VPFA, 
Postfach, CH-8058 Zurich- 
Flughafen, Switzerland. 
Swissair will then suggest 
the best location, put you ın 


| touch with the organizers, and 


generally get things going. 
Including figuring out the 
most economical group fares 
for participants, and even 
flying them to Switzerland. 
After all, flying is still our 
main business. 
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Sophia Loren refuses to change 
her spots. Here she attends a soc- 
cer game in a leopard coat she got 
in 1965. With her is team mascot. 
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In the movie Hello-Goodbye, Ac- 
tress Genevieve Gilles wears this 
Somaliland leopard coat designed 
by St. Laurent. The cost: $40,000. 














The fur flies 
in defense 
of the great cats 


The wild fur trade, which has driv- 
en some species of animals to the 
edge of extinction, may someday 
face extinction itself. Responding 
to the pleas of irate conservation- 
ists, many fashionable women are 
shedding their skins, furs and 
feathers and pledging not to buy 
more. Also among the reformed is 
New York Furrier Jacques Kaplan. 
“I'm not against a good steak,' he 
admits, “and | like a leather belt to 
hold up my pants, but I do not 
want to be responsible for elim- 
inating the last of any species." 
Kaplan will sell no more leopard, 
cheetah, jaguar or tiger until these 
animals are sufficiently replen- 
ished. Even the American alligator 
may not last another decade. Last 
year poachers in the Florida Ev- 
erglades captured a thousand of 
them, most of which turned up as 
handbags in New York. Recently 
the legal campaign to save the 
alligator has been intensified. 
The latest coup: Mayor Lindsay 
signed a bill, effective this July, 
forbidding the sale of any alliga- 
tor products in New York City. 


Inside his firm's storage vault, 
Jacques Kaplan created this dis- 
play of the skins he will boycott 
for at least the next 15 years. 
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At New York's Saks Fifth Avenue, 
a woman considers an alligator to 
go with her leopard. The alligator 
population is down to 20,000. 








Natalie Stevenson and Jennifer 
Dewey, members of aconservation 
group called Friends of the Earth, 
picket a store in San Francisco. 
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PARTING SHOTS 
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The Lady or the 
Tiger—who/l| wear 
the stripes? 
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Gina Lollobrigida’s recent trip to Lon- 
don turned out to be perfectiy beastly. 
An official from the Daily Mail’s World 
Wildlife Fund accused the actress of 
wearing the pelts of at least 250 an- 
imals. Her tiger maxicoat alone, it was 
claimed, must have required 10 skins or 
2% of all the tigers left in the world. Ac- 
cording to Gina, however, the number 
was not 10 but three, because "they were 
big tigers.” It was now her turn to 
pounce. “Those silly English societies 
for preventing things should check with 
Prince Philip on how many tigers he 
may have killed on safari,'' she protest- 
ed, ‘before insulting poor souls like me.” 


The Minolta SR-T 101: 
It lets you stick your nose in other people’s business. 


Among our happy family of 

Minolta Rokkor Lenses are 15 superb 
telephoto and zoom lenses that bring 
you right up close to the way other 
people live. And let you see things 
you didn’t think you’d ever see. 

All of them are optically-matched 
and interchangeable with the 
Minolta SR-T 101, the single lens 
reflex camera that's also the nucleus 
of one of the world’s few complete 
photographic systems— more than 
120 lenses and accessories. So since 
our camera has no creative limitations, 
neither will you. Minolta telephotos 
are ideal for portrait, sports and 
nature photography. And the 

SR-T 101 makes telephoto 
photography easier, faster and more 
practical than you ever thought 
possible. Its Contrast Light 
Compensator through-the-lens 
exposure system eliminates exposure 


Minolta Camera Co., Ltd. 18, 4-chome, Shiomachidori, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan / Minolta Corp. 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003, U.5.A. / Minolta Camera Handelsgesellschaft m.b.H. 2 Hamburg 1, Spaldingstrasse 1, West Germany 


factor or aperture calculations. Its 
control-integrated viewfinder lets 
you set shutter speed, aperture, then 
focus, without taking the camera 
from your eye. No other professional 
SLR is as easy-to-handle, as 
easy-to-use. What’s your 
photographic interest? The Minolta 
SR-T 101 gives you a handsome, 
unlimited choice: close-up, telephoto, 
zoom, microscopic, flash, even 
panoramic. Simply, it's the camera 
that’s full of ideas. Very creative 
ideas, indeed. 























Light up a Marlboro, 
and you’Il know why 

it’s America’s 

best-tasting filter cigarette. 
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1e flavor is. Come to Marlboro Cou 









Come to where; 






